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THE EARL OF AVON, 


a Ae Honourable and Reverend Wilfred Elliotsen took possession 

of the living of Great Whitton, having been appointed to it by 
Lord Avon. And the Reverend Ryle Baumgarten remained, as 
before, at Little Whitton. 

Changes took place. They take place everywhere. The most 
notable one was the marriage of Mr. Baumgarten. 

That he had been grievously disappointed and annoyed at the 
appointment of another to the living, which he had been led to 
suppose would be his, was a bitter fact. He set it down to the 
caprice of great men, and strove to live down the sting. The chief 
difficulty lay in his contemplated marriage: and he deliberated with 
himself whether he ought for the present to abandon it, or to carry it 
gut. He decided upon the latter course. It is probable that he 
deemed he could not in honour withdraw now ; and it is more than 
probable that, once having allowed himself to cherish his hopes and 
his love, he was not stoic enough to put them from him again. 
Finally he resolved to leave the decision to Edith Dane. 

“What do you say, Edith?” he asked her. “Shall we throw 
prudence to the winds, and come together for better, for worse ?” 

“Nay, Ryle, it is for you to decide that,” she answered, a hundred 

blushes on her pretty cheeks. 
_“T think not,” he answered. ‘For I should decide it all one 
way: and it might not, for you, be the best way. Should you be 
afraid to risk housekeeping on my stipend, Edith? Two hundred 
4 year, you know, my love, all told.” 

“No, I should not,” she whispered. 

“So be it, then,” he answered. ‘And, with your mother’s per- 
mission, we will have the wedding at once.” 

Mrs. Dane gave the permission readily. As long as she lived, and 
was with them, her small income would augment theirs. And within 
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a month of Mr. Baumgarten’s disappointment, he and Edith 
became man and wife. 

“You do quite right,” warm-hearted little Mr. Brice had assured 
them. “The cuttings and contrivings necessary to make a small 
income go as far as a large one, render a young couple all the happier, 
J ought to know: mine was small enough for many a year of my 
married life ; it’s not much else now.” 

The autumn was advancing when Lord Avon came down to pay a visit 
to his mother. His lordship brought with him full intentions to have 
it out with her, and with Grace, about that matter in the summer, 
He began with his mother. She knew no more of it than he did, 
she protested resentfully, for she was still sore upon the point. All 
she could say was that he had written to promise her the living for 
Mr. Baumgarten, and then gave it to Wilfred Elliotsen. 

Grace was more impervious still. She simply refused to discuss 
the subject at all, telling her brother to hold his tongue. 

**T don’t see why you should blame me, mother,” remonstrated the 
young man. “It was certainly no fault of mine.” 

“ It was your fault, Henry,” retorted Lady Avon. 

‘**T told you of Grace’s peremptory letter.” 

‘*Who but you would heed the wild letter of a girl? You should 
have waited for me to confirm it. As I did not do so, you ought to 
have written to me before acting. I did not myself care for Mr. 
Baumgarten to have Great Whitton; it was Grace who worried me 
into asking it of you; but as you promised it to him, it should have 
been his. You cannot picture to yourself, Henry, half the annoyance 
it has cost me.” 

Lord Avon could picture it very well. All this arose from Grace's 
absurd caprice. She had been indulged all her life—and did just as 
she pleased. 

“ And for you to put so silly a young fellow as Elliotsen into it!” 
went on Lady Avon, enlarging on her grievances. ‘I told you his 
wife would make him play all kinds of pranks in the church.” 

“* What does he do?” asked Lord Avon. 

** Very ridiculous things indeed. He has put a lot of brass candle- 
sticks on the communion table, and he turns himself about and bows 
down at different parts of the service, and she sweeps her head for- 
ward in a fashion that sets the whole church staring. We are not 
used to these innovations, Henry.” 

Lady Avon was correct in saying so. The innovations were inno 
vations in those days; now they are looked upon almost as matters 
of history, as if they had come in with William the Conqueror. 

* And the parish is not pleased with them ?” returned Lord Avon. 

“Pleased with them!” echoed his mother. ‘ He began by want 
ing to make every soul in the parish, labourers and all, attend daily 
service in the church from eight o’clock to nine, allowing them ten 
minutes for breakfast and fifty for prayers ; and she has dressed the 
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Sunday School in scarlet cloaks, with a large white linen cross sewn 
down the back. One thing is not liked at all: the inexperienced 
rustics cannot be made to understand which way he wants them to 
turn at the Creeds ; so he has planted some men behind the free 
benches every Sunday with long white wands, and the moment the 
Belief begins, down come the wands, rapping the heads of the 
doubtful ones.* You have no idea of the commotion it causes.” 

Lord Avon burst into a laugh. ‘“ I’d have run down for a Sunday 
before this, had I known the fun that was going on,” said he. ‘The 
girls must take care the bulls don’t run at their scarlet cloaks.” 

“ Ah, Henry, you young men regard these things but as matters 
for irreverent joking. Mr. Baumgarten would not have served us so.” 

“T suppose not. Do you get up to attend the early week-day 
service, mother ? ” 

“Not I. I can say my prayers more quietly at home. Elliotsen 
does not force the rich to the early service; only the poor—when he 
can do so. He tells us he leaves it between ourselves and our con- 
sciences.” 

“You'd be geese if you went,” said my lord. “I'll talk to him.” 

“Tt will not do any good, Henry. If you’d talk to Aer perhaps it 
might; it is she who has done it all.” And Lord Avon laughed 
again. He was a man of middle height, spare and angular, with a 
kindly, honest face, but not a handsome or a clever one. 

Presently he walked out. In one of the pleasant green lanes with 
which the place abounded, he suddenly encountered Brice, the 
surgeon, who was coming along at a steaming pace. 

“Walking for a wager?” cried he. 

“That’s it; your lordship has just hit it,” replied the surgeon, 
grasping warmly the ready hand held out to him. “I and Time often 
have a match together, and sometimes he wins and sometimes I do.” 

They had always been good friends, these two, from the time when 
the boy, Henry Carmel—for it was before his father came to the title 
—would fall into no end of out-door ranjiom scrapes, and the little 
doctor, as far as he could, shielded him and brought him out of 
them. The Earl then reigning was a valetudinarian, Henry’s uncle, 
and the boy spent three parts of his time with him at Avon House. 

“When did you come down?” asked Mr. Brice. 

“Only this morning. My mother seems pretty well, I think ?” 

“Y—es,”. assented the surgeon, with slight hesitation. ‘She 
could be much better, though, if she’d let the world wag its own way, 
and not trouble herself trying to set it to rights.” 

“Meaning the new parson and his new ways?” laughed Lord 
Avon, who talked more freely with the surgeon than he would have 
done with anyone else. ‘She has been treating me to a history of 
the nonsense.” 


* An absolute fact; occurring in a rural church at the time such movements 
gan, Many years ago, 
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“ Well, and it is nonsense; just that,” said Mr. Brice. “I ventured 
to say a few words of remonstrance to Mr. Elliotsen one day. ‘Oh, 
answered he, good naturedly, ‘but these new ways are all the rage in 
the fashionable world now’; ‘ May be so, sir,’ said I; ‘but what 
suits a fashionable congregation does not suit a rustic parish.’ ‘ Not 
all at once,’ he readily answered, ‘but they'll get used to it, Brice, 
they’ll get used to it.’ Perhaps they may.” 

“’m sure my mother never will,” spoke Lord Avon. ‘ To begin 
with, she dislikes Elliotsen. At least, she disliked his coming to 
Great Whitton.” 

‘She wanted Mr. Baumgarten to have it.” 

Lord Avon looked surprised. ‘‘ Did you know of that, Brice?” 

“‘ Most of us knew of it down here. For several days, more than 
a week, I think, it was understood that you had actually given him 
the living.” 

‘“‘ What—understood publicly ? ” 

‘“‘ Publicly and privately too. Baumgarten began to make prepara- 
tions for moving into the Rectory; he arranged with old Mrs. Chester 
to take over some of her furniture. It was the certainty he had 
shown which made it so mortifying for him when the upshot came.” 

To judge by Lord Avon’s face just now, some of the mortification 
had travelled to himself. He was looking through the branches of 
the trees overshadowing the lane, their foliage beautiful with the 
changing tints of autumn, his far-off gaze bent on the blue sky beyond 
the hills, as if seeking a solution there of something he could not 
understand. 

‘“‘T was sorry myself,” said Mr. Brice. ‘ Lady Avon talked to me 
and Mrs. Dane talked to me, lamenting your caprice—if I may 
presume to say it, my lord,” he added, with a twinkle. “ It tried 
Mrs. Dane much.” 

‘‘Tt was not caprice, Brice. I did give Mr. Baumgarten the living; 
that is, I gave my mother a promise it should be his, which is the 
same thing ; and I afterwards retracted the promise and gave it to 
Elliotsen. Of course it looked like caprice, and very shameful 
caprice ; but—but,” Lord Avon hesitated, “you will believe me, I 
dare say, when I tell you I was not to blame.” 

“In my own mind I could not at the time think you were. It 
was not like you. How was it?” 

“It is a thing which I cannot explain, Brice, even to you. A 
mistake was made in—well, let us say in more quarters than oné 
It has been put down to my score hitherto, I find, and it can continue 
ito be so. Iam very very sorry if it tried Mrs. Dane.” 

Mr. Brice recounted the past circumstances in a few words. Lord 
Avon listened. 

“So Baumgarten and Edith married on the strength of possessing 
Great Whitton!” he remarked. ‘I wish—I wish ‘ 

“ No; they got engaged on the strength of possessing it—and wert 
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married all the same when they knew they should not have it,” inter- 
rupted the surgeon. ‘Their prospects are not grand ; the living is 
small, as I dare say you know, and there’s no habitable house.” 

Lord Avon nodded. Little Whitton was not in his gift, and he 
did not personally know Mr. Baumgarten. 

“Naturally Mrs. Dane feels anxious about their future. When she 
dies, her income dies with her. And two or three months will about 
bring the end. I have just left her sitting under the pear-tree in the 
garden ; she is out of doors most fine days. And upon my word, I 
must be going on,” concluded the doctor. 

They shook hands and parted. Lord Avon strolled onwards with 
a clouded face. When staying at Avon House, a boy, he used to go 
over to Mr. Dane to do Latin with him in the day time; Mrs. Dane 
was very fond of the boy, and he was fond of her. He would rather, 
now that he was a man, have brought vexation upon everyone in the 
two parishes than upon Mrs. Dane. 

“If ever Grace gets me into a bother of this kind again, she shall 
pay for it!” thought his lordship. 

By and by, he came in view of Whitton Cottage. Mrs. Dane was 
still seated under the pear-tree. Seeing Lord Avon, she waved her 
hand to him, and he opened the gate and entered. 

“What a stranger you are!” were her first words. 

He kept her hand in his as he sat down on the bench beside her. 
She had a light fleecy kerchief thrown over her white net cap, and a 
warm shawl wrapped about her shoulders. Her face, always a 
delicate one, looked ominously so now ; it was so changed as to give 
Lord Avon an unpleasant thrill. 

“Dear Mrs. Dane! I am sure you have been very ill.” 

“T have been, and am,” she answered. “ You see the difference 
in me, don’t you.” 

“TI confess I do,” he acknowledged. ‘Cannot Brice do anything 
better for you ?” 

“No one can in this world,” she gently said. ‘ The last days here 
must come for us all, and they are upon me. Ah, my dear, if we, all 
of us, can but be prepared for them !—you see I talk to you with the 
familiarity of old days!” she concluded, a smile upon her wan face. 

“T hope you will never talk to me in any other way,” he said, with 
earnest impulse. ‘‘ Do you remember how you used to lecture me, 
‘Henry, I will not have you do this’—‘ Henry, you must do the 
other!’ Why you know you were as good to me as a mother.” 

“T like to sit and think of the days gone by,” she said, “and I 
very often think of you. When we old people are no longer able 
to employ our time at useful work, we find occupation in recalling the 
past ; a great pleasure lies in it.” 

“You are not old, dear Mrs. Dane.” 

“T am not quite fifty yet, my dear, but I am old in one sense— 
that I am close upon the end of life. Those who are so may surely 
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be called old, estimating age, you see, by the duration of their time 
here. And, do you know,” she added, in low, loving tones, “ that 
when we reach this stage, we almost long for the final change—for 
the better, brighter life which is waiting for us.” 

‘But you must have regrets,” said Lord Avon. 

“True. All must have them in a degree. We cannot help 
regretting this world, the only home we have known. It has not 
been all sunshine; rather, perhaps, one of storm; yet we know its best 
and its worst, and we are entering one which we do not know, and 
so there must always lie within us a half wish to stay here longer, 
And then—and then ? 

Mrs, Dane’s voice sank to a whisper. She paused. 

“And then ?” he softly whispered. 

** And then God’s loving Presence resumes its sway within us with 
all its reassuring comfort, and regrets are lost in a glow of happiness. 
May it be with you, my dear, when your own turn shall come !” 

Lord Avon swallowed down a lump in his throat. Mrs. Dane's 
hand was still in his ; he pressed it gratefully, and there ensued a 
silence. 

“Tt must seem hard to you, though, to leave your children here.” 

“Yes, especially Edith. I have not seen much of Charlotte since 
her marriage ; she is coming down now to stay a week or two. Edith 
is married also.” 

Yes,” he assented : but the subject was not a pleasant one. Mrs. 
Dane pursued it. 

“I feel anxious about Edith. I cannot help fearing that she is not 
strong ; that if the battle of life should prove fierce, she will not be 
able to breastit. Sheislying down now. Their income is small, and 
they have no residence, as we had. Mr. Baumgarten means to take 
pupils ; but there is a difficulty in that also.” 

“In what way?” 

“This cottage is not adapted for pupils, it could not accommodate 
them ; and, besides the risk which the taking a larger house might 
involve, furniture would be needed—and that also involves cost.” 

“Yes,” said Lord Avon. “Are there no daily pupils to be had?” 

“Not any; not one that we can think of. People like to send 
their boys out now, to public schools or large private ones. Some 
nights I lie awake reproaching myself for having sanctioned Edith’s 
marriage. When matters were first arranged for it, Mr. Baumgarten 
understood he was to have Great Whitton—perhaps you know that. 
And then, when it was found to have been a mistake, he still said he 
would marry, and I did not dissent. Of course it was an awkward 
and unfortunate thing altogether, and But I do not wish to enter 
into it,” broke off Mrs. Dane. ‘‘ Edith is very happy, and we must 
hope for the best ” 

“‘ Let me say a word to you, dear Mrs. Dane,” he interrupted ; “I 
used to bring my secrets to you in the days of yore. Do you remem- 
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ber one in particular? A boy got into the pond of Great Whitton, 
and was nearly drowned, and I had the credit of having pushed him 
in, and was punished for it by Mr. Dane.” 

“IT remember it well, Henry,” she said, calling him unconsciously 
by the old familiar name. “ It was Jack Whittaker.” 

“Just so. Everyone fell upon my devoted head, reproaching me 
with being a wicked and cruel youngster, safe to come to a bad end. 
I took their abuse quietly, and I took Mr. Dane’s punishment—a 
fearful task of Greek, which to me was punishment in earnest : and 
when the thing was all over and done with, I whispered the truth to 
you one day in your dressing-room, as you were sewing up a rent 
which I had torn in my jacket-sleeve—that it was not I who had 
thrown Whittaker into the pond. Did you believe me?” 

“Yes, my dear, I did believe you; to me you were ever truthful. 
You would not tell me who it was that threw him in, though; I 
recollect that.” 

“Tl tell you now. It was Jack himself.” 

“Jack Whittaker threw himself in ?” 

Lord Avon nodded. ‘He had been at some mischief at Mr. 
Chester’s ; stealing the apricots, I believe ; and he was getting away 
when he heard a hue and cry behind him. _In his terror, for Whittaker 
was an arrant coward, he dashed to the side of the pond, meaning to 
hide himself among the rushes ; missing his footing, he dashed right 
into it. I was standing by, and saw the process. After all, the 
noise was not in pursuit of him, but of a bull which had got loose 
from Farmer Ulthorn’s field.” 

“Why did you take the punishment?” 

“When he floundered out, like a drowned rat, I helping him, he 
begged and implored of me not to say that he had jumpedin. I 
gave him my word I would not. That’s how it was.—Well, you 
believed me then, dear Mrs. Dane, and I know you will believe me 
now. You have blamed me in your heart for promising Great 
Whitton to Mr. Baumgarten, and then annulling it by bestowing it 
elsewhere, but—the fault did not lie with me.” 

“No! With Lady Avon, perhaps.” 

“No, no, no: she wished Mr. Baumgarten to have it. The whole 
affair was the result of an unfortunate mistake. I committed it, but 
in unconscious error, which I and my mother alike regret. Suffer 
this explanation to rest quite between ourselves, please. I should 
not have made it but that I cannot bear for the dear old friend of 
my boyhood to think unkindly of me. I saw Jack Whittaker the 
other day,” continued Lord Avon, his tone changing to a lighter one 
as he rose to depart. ‘ We met in Piccadilly.” 

“How is Jack getting on?” 

“Very well, I believe. He has his post in the Red Tape Office 
and a good income besides from his uncle’s property. He told me 
he had married a charming girl, asked me if I would not go down to 
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see her. They live on the banks of the Thames, somewhere near 
Richmond.” 

“* How long shall you remain here?” questioned Mrs. Dane, as she 
held his hand in parting. 

“Only a few days. I am going into Warwickshire for some 
shooting. Give my love to Edith—if that’s a proper message to a 
young lady who is married,” he concluded, laughing. 

As he was walking homewards, a clergyman, walking quickly, met 
and passed him. A young man, tall and stately, whose dark deep- 
set, beautiful eyes, looked somewhat enquiringly at Lord Avon, and 
the latter knew it must be the Reverend Ryle Baumgarten. But 
Mr. Baumgarten did not guess that the unpretending, homely-faced 
stranger was the nobleman who had served him that cruel trick. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE LAST JOURNEY. 


Mr. BAUMGARTEN came softly forth from his house in the bright- 
ness of the early summer morning, closing the door noiselessly be- 
hind him, that he might not disturb his wife above. She was in 
delicate health, and he had left her asleep. He was on his way toa 
sick parishioner, now lying in danger. 

When Mrs. Baumgarten awoke, not long afterwards, she lay think- 
ing of a dream she had just had. So real and vivid did it seem, 
that at first she wondered where she was, and looked round at the 
familiar objects of the bedchamber in doubt. 

‘Why, it was only a dream!” she exclaimed. ‘I am at home, and 
in my own bed. But where’s Ryle?” 

It was unusual for him to be away so early. Then she remem- 
bered that he had said last night he must go at seven o'clock to old 
Miss Knightley’s, who was dangerously ill. 

Presently she got up, and dressed herself with trembling fingers. 
She was weak, and languid, and hot; always in a fever now. 
Looking about for the coolest dress she had, she put it on: a black- 
and-white muslin. They were in mourning for Mrs. Dane. She 
had died the previous winter. Summer had come round again, and 
it was nearly a year now since Edith’s marriage. 

When she had quite finished—dressing, and reading, and prayers— 
she sat down in an easy-chair before the open window, letting the 
sweet morning air fan her hectic face. The sun shone in the blue 
sky ; the scent of new-mown hay came from a near meadow, the 
hum of bees sounded drowsily in the heat ; butterflies fluttered across 
the green lawn from flower to flower. 

As the clock struck eight, Mr. Baumgarten returned ; he nodded 
to Edith from the garden, came in, and ran up stairs. It was theit 
breakfast hour. 
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“T hoped to find you asleep still, Edith,” he said. ‘I wish you 
would breakfast in bed !” 

“ Oh, Ryle, I could not ; I am glad to be up; bed tires me, I think. 
How is Miss Knightley ?” 

“Somewhat better. Brice was there before me. They think now 
she may rally.” 

He was standing before her at the opposite side of the window, 
partly leaning from it. 

“Ryle,” she said, smiling, ‘ I have had such a lovely dream !” 

“Indeed! It is not often you dream. What was it?” 

“No, scarcely ever. When Charlotte and I were children, she 
used to tell her dreams of a morning. I felt quite jealous, because I 
never had any to tell.” 

“Well, what was this one ?” 

“T thought I had a long, long journey to take, and as I set out 
from the door here and walked down the path to the gate, I looked 
round and saw you in the parlour alone. I don’t know where I went, 
or which way ; it was all strange to me. It seemed as if I went miles 
and miles and miles ; more than I can reckon; more than there are 
miles in the world. But oh, the way was lovely. The air was so 
light and balmy that I seemed to float along in an ecstasy. The 
most enchanting flowers, sweeter and lovelier and more brilliant than 
we can imagine out of a dream, grew on each side the way. It 
seemed that I had never known before what happiness was, what en- 
joyment meant ; and it was all so vivid that when I awoke I thought 
it was reality.” 

“A pleasant dream,” remarked Mr. Baumgarten. ‘ How did it 
end?” 

“TIthad no ending. I was still gliding along amidst the flowers 
when I awoke. It took me ever so long to realise that I was in my 
own bed and had not gone on that beautiful journey.” 

“TI hope the journey has made you hungry,” he lightly said. 
“Breakfast must be waiting.” 

Edith rose with a sigh; sighing after those charming flowers, she 
said. Mr. Baumgarten laughed. 

“Old wives tell us that a morning dream comes true,” she re- 
marked gaily, as they went down stairs ; but I am sure this one never 
will. We do not take those long journeys in this world, or see flowers 
so bright.” 

That dream occurred on Friday morning. It was the last Friday 
in June. On the Tuesday morning following, Edith Baumgarten 
_ lying in extreme peril; the doctors giving little hope of her 
ife, 

Mr. Baumgarten was sitting by her bedside, holding her hand in 
his; his tears were kept back, his voice was low with suppressed 
gtief. ‘Do not say ‘we have been happy,’ my darling ; say ‘ we are.’ 
I cannot part with you ; there is hope yet.” 
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“There is none,” she wailed—there is none. Oh, Ryle, my 
_ husband, it will be a hard parting !” 

She feebly drew his face to hers, and his tears fell upon it, 
‘* Edith, if I lose you, I shall lose all that is of value to me in life.” j 

A tap at the door, and then a middle-aged woman, holding a very 
young infant in her arms, put in her head and looked at Mr. Baum. 
garten. ‘The doctors are coming up, sir.” 

He lingered an instant after the medical men entered the chamber, 
but he gathered nothing, and could not ask questions there; so he 
left it, and went downstairs. There, his face pressed against the 
window, he stood thinking how unkind fate was to him. 

On Sunday Edith had seemed better than usual. When she left 
the church after morning service she glanced up at the old clock, 
saw that it wanted twenty minutes to one, and that she should just 
have time to go to Miss Knightley’s and ask after her, for they had 
not heard that morning. 

She did not intend to go in; but hearing that the old lady was 
much better and sitting up, Edith, pressed by the servant, went up 
‘‘just for a minute.” The minute lengthened itself out, and as she 
left the house again, one o’clock struck. 

“Dear me!” thought Edith, “I shall keep dinner and Ryle 
waiting. I must take the near way home.” 

The near way was the field way, and would shorten the distance by 
about two minutes. Edith came to the stile at the end of the field; 
haste made her careless, and in getting over it she fell, rather heavily. 
It did not hurt her that she knew of: the doctors, when told of it, 
did not say so. Mr. Baumgarten heard them leave the sick chamber, 
and turned from the window to receive them. 

“ Well,” he uttered, his tone fraught with pain. 

“There is no improvement, sir; there can be none,” said the 
stranger who had been called in, a very plain-speaking man. “If 
she could but have rallied—but she cannot. She will sink, we fear, 
from exhaustion.” 

*¢ She may recover yet,” was the sharp interruption, made in anguish; 
‘‘T am sure she may. But a few days ago, well; and now " 

“Mr. Baumgarten,” said Dr. Conway, “would it be right to deceive 
you—to give you hope where none exists? If we did, you would 
blame us afterwards. The sad truth is that she cannot be saved.” 

Mr. Brice, lingering behind the physician, laid his hand gently 
upon Mr. Baumgarten’s arm, his voice and eyes alike full of pity. 

“It must be God’s will, my friend. Try to bear it.” 

Mr. Baumgarten only answered with a groan. ‘Cannot you give 
me hope, Brice ?” 

** Alas,” said the surgeon, “ I have none to give.” 

And yet, later in the day, she did seem a little better: it was the 
rallying of the spirit before departure. She knew it was deceitfil 
strength, but it put hope into the heart of Mr. Baumgarten. 
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“Ryle, if he should live, you will always be kind to him ?” 

“Edith! Kind to Azm/ Oh, my wife, my wife,” he uttered, with 
a burst of irrepressible emotion, ‘you must not go, and leave him 
and me.” 

She waited until he was calmer; she was far more collected than he. 

“ You will love him?” she reiterated faintly ; “you will always 
protect him against the world’s unkindness ? ” 

“Ay; that I swear to you,” he ardently replied. And Edith 
Baumgarten breathed a sigh of relief, and quietly lay back upon her 
illow. 

: Her voice, hardly to be heard at all, was growing fainter and 
fainter. Her husband thought it must be the faintness attendant on 
death ; but for a short time she seemed to sleep. 

He sat on: his arm beneath her neck, his other hand held one 
ofher hands. All was still; so still that the ticking of Edith’s watch, 
lying on the dressing-table, was audible. About ten minutes had 
thus passed when a slight cry from the infant in the next room, 
followed by the soothing hush of the nurse, fell upon Mr. Baum- 
garten’s ear. 

“Ryle! Ryle!” 

“My dear?” he breathed, vexed that her sleep should have been 
disturbed. 

“TI have been in that dream again—going on my long, long 
journey,” she said in disjointed syllables. ‘Oh, Ryle, I know it now: 
it is the journey of death.” 

“My dear wife!” he cried, much distressed. 

“The air is—oh, so sweet—and the light at the far end so 
bright and lovely—and the flowers—look at the flowers !—they are 
the flowers of Heaven ! —and—and—oh, look ! look ! mn 

The tone, growing inaudible, had taken a glad sound of ecstasy : 
and with the last word, the spirit passed away. 

When the inhabitants of Little Whitton rose up on Wednesday 
morning, the church bell was tolling—proclaiming that poor Edith 
| Baumgarten, daughter of their late pastor and wife of their present, 
had set out on the long last journey. 


Whether it be death that disturbs a community, or whether it be 
birth or marriage, time goes on all the same. After the funeral of 
Mrs, Baumgarten, the parish flocked to Whitton Cottage to condole 
with their Rector, and to see the baby. He received them with 
quiet courtesy, but the most sanguine sympathisers could not detect 
any encouragement for a renewal of the visit. All that could make 
A net to Mr. Baumgarten was as yet buried in the grave of 

Ith, 

Gradually he began to take notice of the child; at first he had 
avoided him. The old servant, Dinah, who had lived with the 
Danes for years, took charge of him. Mr. Baumgarten would some- 
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times have him on his knee now, and soon loved him with an im. 
passioned fondness. He had nothing else to love. 

Following close upon Edith’s death, a distant relative bequeathed 
a few hundred pounds to Mr. Baumgarten. The money came to 
him quite unexpectedly, and he decided to use it in putting the 
Rectory into habitable repair. This was done; and he moved into 
it with his two servants, Ann and Dinah, both of them elderly 
women. 

Thus the months glided on to winter: the Rector fulfilling all his 
duties as of yore, but leading a very lonely life. He was a sociable 
man by nature and full of ambition: but for him social ties seemed 
to be at an end, and his position offered no prospect whatever of 
change or advancement. So far as the present look-out went, he 
might expect to live and die at Little Whitton. 

One bright, frosty day in January, when the icicles shone in the 
sun and the blue sky was cloudless, the open carriage of Lady Avon 
drew up at the Rectory gate ; just as the reader once saw it stop at 
that of Whitton Cottage ; but it had only one occupant now, and that 
was herself. After the marriage of Mr. Baumgarten, Lady Avon had 
occasionally attended Little Whitton church as heretofore, but Lady 
Grace never. She had always excuses ready, and her mother—who 
had never fathomed, or even suspected, the true cause of Grace's 
caprice as to the living—put faith in them. The Countess declined 
to alight, and Mr. Baumgarten went out to the gate. 

** Would it be troubling you very much, Mr. Baumgarten, to come 
to Avon House occasionally and pass an hour with me?” began she, 
as they shook hands. 

“Certainly not, if you wish it,” he replied. ‘If I can render you 
any service I shall be very happy to come.” 

Lady Avon lowered her voice and bent towards him. ‘I am not 
happy in my mind, Mr. Baumgarten ; not easy. The present world 
is passing away from me, and I know little of the one I am enter 
ing. I don’t like the Rector of Great Whitton; he does not suit me; 
but with you I feel athome. I shall be obliged to you to come up 
once or twice a week, and pass a quiet hour with me.” 

“T will do so. But I hope you find nothing more than usual the 
matter with your health.” 

“Time will prove,” replied Lady Avon. ‘“ How is your little 
boy ?” 


“ He gets on famously ; he is a brave little fellow,” returned Mr. . 


Baumgarten, his eyes brightening. ‘Would you like to see him? 
I will have him brought out.” 

** I should like to see him; yes ; but I will come in.” 

He helped her from the low carriage, and gave her his arm up the 
path, and the most comfortable chair by the parlour fire. The child 
was brought in by Dinah—a pretty babe in a white frock and black 
tibbons, the latter worn in memory of his mother. 
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Lady Avon took him on her knee. 

He will resemble you,” she said, scanning his face; “he has your 
eyes exactly, deep and dark ”—and she had nearly added “ beautiful.” 
The child put his hand upon her ermine boa. 

“ My pretty boy!” she exclaimed fondly. ‘ What is his name?” 

“Cyras. I know it would have pleased Edith to have him named 
after her father.” 

“Ah, Poor Edith!” sighed Lady Avon, as she gave the child back 
to Dinah, androse. ‘Not the least distressing feature of that loss 
was its suddenness. I wished I could have come over to say 
farewell.” 

Mr. Baumgarten sighed in answer, as he again gave his arm to 
Lady Avon. ‘By the way,” she said as he was settling her in the 
carriage, ‘I must congratulate you upon getting into the Rectory. 
You paid the cost of the repairs yourself, I believe.” 

“Ves, I had some money left me unexpectedly, and used it for 
the purpose.” 

“From your father ?” 

“Qh, no; from a very distant relative—Colonel Baumgarten. My 
father has been dead several years. He was a clergyman: one of 
the Kentish rectors.” 

“ Well I am glad you are in it. Good day.” 

“Good day, Lady Avon. Home, James,” he added to the 
postilion. 

Mr. Baumgarten paid his first visit to Avon House on the following 
day. Lady Grace was alone in the room when he entered, and it 
happened that she knew nothing of his expected visit. It startled 
her to emotion. However she may have striven to drive away the 
remembrance of Ryle Baumgarten, she had not done it; and her 
feelings of anger, her constantly indulged feelings of jealousy, had only 
helped to keep up her passion. Her countenance flushed crimson, 
and then grew deadly pale. 

Mr. Baumgarten took her hand, almost in compassion ; he thought 
she must be ill. ‘What has been the matter?” he inquired. 

“The matter! Nothing,” and she grew crimson again. “Is your 
visit to mamma? Do you wish to see her?” 

“T am here by appointment with Lady Avon.” 

The Countess came into the room, and Grace found that his 
visits were to be frequent. 

Did she rebel, or did she rejoice? Oh, reader, if you have loved 
as she did, passionately, powerfully, you need not ask. The very 
presence of one, so beloved, is as the morning light ; at his coming 
it is as if sunshine burst upon a night of darkness, So had Grace 
Carmel felt when with Mr. Baumgarten in the time gone by, so did 
she feel again now ; although he had belonged to another. 

From that day they saw a great deal of each other, and in the quiet 
intercourse of social life—of invalid life, it may be said, for Lady 
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Avon’s ill health was confirmed—grew more intimate than they haj 
ever been. Lady Grace strove to arm herself against him : she calla 
up pride, anger, and many other adjuncts, false as they were vain, fy 
the heart is ever true to itself, and will be heard. It ended in he 
struggling no longer: in her giving herself up, once more, to the 
bliss of loving him unchecked. 

Did he give himself up to the same, by way of reciprocity ? Not of 
loving her: no, it had not come to it: but he did yield to the cham 
of liking her, of finding pleasure in her society, of wishing to be mor 
frequently at Avon House. He had loved his wife, but she was dead 
and buried : and there are very few men indeed who remain constant 
in heart to a dead love, especially if she has been his wife. The 
manners of Grace possessed naturally great fascination : what then 
must they not have been, when in intercourse with one she idolized? 
She was more quiet than formerly, more confidential, more subdued: 
it was a change as if she had gone through sorrow, and precisely 
what was likely to tell upon the heart of Ryle Baumgarten. But 
there was no acting now in Lady Grace ; she was not striving to gain 
him, as she had once done: she. simply gave herself up to the sweet 
dream she was indulging, and let results take their chance. Mr, 
Baumgarten may be forgiven if he also began to feel that existence 
might yet be made into something pleasant as a dream. Thus the | 
time passed on to May. 

The Honourable and Reverend Wilfred Elliotsen, claiming a dead 
earl for a father and a live earl for a brother, was not, of course, 
a light whose beams could be hid under a bushel, more particu § 
larly as the live earl was in the cabinet. It therefore surprised 
no one that when the excellent old Bishop of Barkaway was gathered 
to his fathers, and a lucky canon, who held one of the best livings in 
the kingdom, was promoted to his mitre, Mr. Elliotsen should step 
into the canon’s shoes, rich living and all. This left Great Whitton 
vacant. As luck, or the opposite, chanced to have it, Lord Avon 
was on a few days’ visit to his mother when Mr. Elliotsen received his 
appointment. 

*‘ Don’t put such another as Elliotsen into Great Whitton, Henry,” 
observed the Countess to her son, “or we shall have the parish 
in rebellion.” 

‘“‘ He has not succeeded in pleasing his flock yet, then ?” remarked 
his lordship. 

“No. They have put up with him because they had to do it; 
they could not help themselves. On fine days many of them have 
gone over to Little Whitton. There is no help for these cases, you 
see, Henry ; sometimes it strikes me as being very like a wrong 
which the Church ought to rectify. I suppose you think me shame 
fully unorthodox for saying so.” 

“Indeed I don’t, mother; I like people to enjoy their ow 
opinions: and I’m not sure that I don’t think with you. If I had 
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any decided views as to what church I went to, or what parson I sat 
under—which I’ve not at present,” added the Earl, with a cough—* I 
might not be pleased if a man holding adverse and unwelcome 
notions were thrust upon me. We must consider the Scotch ways 
preferable, I take it: they elect their own pastor, I believe.” 

“ After a trial of his preaching,” assented Lady Avon. 

“ And our plan is no end of bother to the patron when a good 
living falls in,” continued the young man. ‘“‘ Seventeen letters I have 
had this blessed morning, applications direct or indirect, for Great 
Whitton. I have half a mind to reply through the Z7zmes, and make 
one answer do for the lot.” 

Lady Avon raised herself from her sofa, and looked at her son. 
“Do you want a candidate, Henry?” 

He looked at her. ‘“Scarcely, mother: with seventeen bold 
applications, and seventy more behind them, peeping out.” 

“Henry, if you have no one especially in view, let me name the 
Rector ‘Ais time. It will perhaps be one of my lasts requests to 
ou.” 

“ I’m sure I don’t much care, mother. I had heartburning enough 
over it last time, every man but the successful one thinking himself 
ill-used. If your mind’s set upon any fellow, I’ll give it him at once; 
glad to do it; and send off a stereotyped answer to my correspon- 
dents : ‘ Very sorry ; living’s given: wish I had heard of your excellent 
merits earlier.’ ” 

“Then give it to Mr. Baumgarten. He is a deserving man, Henry; 
he will restore peace to the parish; and as a preacher few excel him.” 

Lord Avon laughed a little as he sat down to face the sofa. 

“Why, mother, Baumgarten is the very man I had in my own 
mind. I thought by your preamble you must have fixed on some- 
one else. I would rather he had it than any other parson in the 
world. I can tell you that the smart the last contretemps brought 
me lingers yet. Let it be Baumgarten: we owe him a recompense.” 

And that very day the Earl, afraid, possibly, of fresh interference, 
personally offered Great Whitton to Mr. Baumgarten, and shook 
hands on its acceptance. 

The news was soon made known. Great Whitton, with its nine 
hundred a-year and its handsome Rectory, was presented to the 
Reverend Ryle Baumgarten. The churchwardens threw up their 
hats, and looked in at the school-house to tell the mistress that the 
girls might unsew those white symbols from the back tails of their 
cloaks, That same evening Mr. Baumgarten presented himself at 
Avon House. Grace Carmel was standing amidst the rose-trees : she 
liked to linger in the open air at the dusk hour, to watch the stars 
come out, and to think of 47m. But that she wore a white dress, he 
might not have distinguished her in the fading twilight. He left the 
open path to join her. 

“Tt is a late visit, Lady Grace, which I must apologise for ; I was 
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called out to a sick friend as I was starting, and detained an hour? 
he said ; “but I could not resist coming to say a word of gratitude 
to Lord Avon. He did not allow time for it this morning when he 
called upon me; went away the moment he told me I was to haye 
the living, as if he wished to avoid my thanks.” 

He felt the hand, he had taken in greeting, tremble within his, and 
he saw her raise her other hand hastily and lay it on her bosom, as if 
she would still its beating. She answered him with a smile. 

“Your visit will not accomplish its object, Mr. Baumgarten, for my 
brother is gone. He left before dinner upon some matter of urgent 
business in town. Mamma says she is very glad that you will be 
nearer to us.” 

‘Perhaps I have to thank you for this, as much as Lord Avon,” 
he said. 

“No; no, indeed: it was mamma who spoke to Henry; or he to 
her; they arranged it between them. I—I——” 

“‘What ?” he whispered. 

“I did not speak to him,” she continued, filling up the pause of 
hesitation. “That is all I was going to say.” 

But Mr. Baumgarten could not fail to detect how agitated she was, 
and as he stood there, looking at her downcast face in the twilight, 
the remembrance of certain words of his wife’s came rushing over 
him, and he felt a sudden conviction that Lady Grace ad loved him 
—and that she loved him still. He forgot what had been ; he forgot 
the one who had been once his idol ; and he yielded himself unre- 
servedly to the fascination which had of late been stealing over his 
spirit. 

Her trembling hands were busy with the rose-trees, though she 
could scarcely distinguish buds from leaves. Mr. Baumgarten took 
one hand, and placing it within his own arm, bent down his face until 
it was on a level with hers. ‘ Grace,” he whispered, “ have we mis- 
understood each other ?” 

She could not speak, but her lips turned white with her emotion. 
It was the hour of bliss she had so long dreamt of. 

“Grace,” he continued, in a tone of impassioned tenderness, “ have 
we loved each other through the past, and did I mistake my feel- 
ings? Oh, Grace, my best-beloved, forgive me! Forgive my folly 
and my blindness!” 

With a plaintive cry of satisfied yearning, such as may escape from 
one who suddenly finds a long-sought-for resting-place, Grace Carmel 
turned to his embrace. He held her to him; he covered her face 
with his impassioned kisses, as he had once covered Edith Dane's; 
he whispered all that man can whisper of poetry and tenderness. She 
was silent from excess of bliss, but she felt that she could have lain 
where she was for ever. 

“You do not speak,” he jealously said ; “ you do not tell me that 
you forgive the past. Grace, say but one word; say you love me!” 
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“ Far deeper than another ever did,” she murmured. “Oh, Ryle! 
I will be more to you than she can have been !” 

Recollection, prudence—perhaps for her sake—began to dawn over 
Mr. Baumgarten : he smoothed the signs of emotion from his brow: 
he would have put her away. 

“Grace, pardon my folly,” he implored. ‘I am doing wrong; I 
have forgotten myself strangely. Forgive, forgive me! It is madness 
to aspire to you. I have no right to seek to drag you down from 
your rank to my level.” 

But she clung to him still. ‘ Your own wife, your own dear wife,” 
she whispered. ‘“ Ryle; Ryle; only love me for ever.” 


It is a fact—and the longer we live the more surely it must impress 
itself upon us—that uninterested spectators see more of what goes 
on around us than we see ourselves. Never had Lady Avon seen 
or suspected aught of the case regarding her daughter and Mr. 
Baumgarten. 

The revelation came upon her with a blow. It was Grace who, 
calling up her courage, imparted it. Lady Avon went into a storm 
of anger; and then, finding her commands and reproaches produced 
no impression upon Grace for good, wrote in haste for Lord Avon. 

An awful thing had happened, and he must come without a 
moment’s delay, was what she curtly wrote: and the word “ awful,” 
be it understood, was in those days used only in its extreme sense, not, 
as at present, in ridiculous lightness. Lord Avon obeyed, swearing a 
little at the contrariety of mundane affairs. His urgent business in 
town was that of witnessing the first appearance of a new singer at 
the opera, and this mandate stopped it. 

“ Ah,” remarked Lord Avon, as he sat listening to his mother’s 
tale, “I can now understand that past capricious trick Grace played. 
She must even then-have been in love with Baumgarten.” 

“Yes,” said Lady Avon, angrily ; “and she must have found out 
that he was going to marry Edith Dane. We cannot allow it to go 
on, Henry.” 

His lordship twirled his light brown whiskers; rather a habit of 
his when in a puzzle. 

“T don’t see how we can stop it,” he presently said. 

“But it must be stopped.” 

“ How will you do that, mother? ” 

“ You must do it. You are the head of the family.” 

Lord Avon laughed lightly. ‘ Grace has always wound me round 
her little finger. Why, mother, I have no authority over her what- 
ever; if I attempted to exercise any, she would simply set me at 
defiance,” 

Lady Avon had no whiskers to twirl, but she pulled at her cap- 
strings. What her son said was true. 

“Grace has had her own way ever since she could toddle, you 
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know, mother ; you and my father took care of that. J didn’t get it 
half as much. My opinion is, she will take it now. She is her 
own mistress, and she has her own fortune—what little it is.” 

“‘She cannot marry without your consent ; your father made that 
proviso in his will, remember.” 

‘Yes she can, mother. Before she was of age she could not do 
so; she can now.” 

Lady Avon sat in bitter, mortification. ‘ What is to be done?” 
she asked. 

“ The best plan, so far as I can see, will be to put a good face 
upon it, and let her have him.” 

“Nonsense, Henry!” 

“Tt is not so bad as it might have been,” went on the earl, 
“Baumgarten is a gentlemanly fellow, and of fairly good descent, 
You like him much, I believe.” 

“ Good gracious!” retorted Lady Avon. “It is one thing to like 
a man as a clergyman, and quite another thing to like him as a 
husband for one’s daughter. How absurd you are, Henry!” 

“ Look here, mother mine: if you can point out any feasible way 
of putting a stop to the affair, I’ll try to do it. Z don’t see any.” 

“‘ Why, he is a widower! He has a child!” 

‘“‘ Grace knows that. He is uncommonly good-looking.” 

Lady Avon’s face was full of distressed perplexity. ‘‘ Last autumn 
Lord Chrisley came here with proposals of marriage to her, and she 
refused him. In spite of all I could say, she refused him absolutely.” 

“Had got Baumgarten in her head, I expect,” said the earl, care- 
lessly. ‘‘Chrisley’s a good fellow; I should like him to have had 
Grace.” 

*Can’t you talk to her?” 

“T will talk to her—if she'll let me,” assented Lord Avon. It 
will do no good: rely upon that, mother. If Grace has made her 
mind up to have Baumgarten, Baumgarten she’ll have. And I do 
think that the pleasantest plan we can pursue will be to sanction it.” 

“ Do you approve of him for your brother-in-law, pray ?” 

“No. Not altogether. My sister and your daughter ought to 
have made a very different match. But you know what Grace is, 
mother : and circumstances alter cases.” 

It was the plan pursued. It was the only pleasant plan, as Lord 
‘Avon had put it, that could be pursued. For Lady Grace held to 
her own will, and opposition would only have created scandal. And 
the ears of Great Whitton were regaled with the astounding news 
that their new and popular Rector was on the eve of marriage with 
that beautiful and haughty girl who had latterly lived amidst them, 
the daughter of the Countess of Avon. 


(Zo be continued. ) 
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I DO not pretend to account for the incidents I am about to 

relate ; that they occurred simply and absolutely as I tell them, 
isenough. If I find readers, let each for him or herself, form and 
propound theories. 

The shadow of the cross had fallen darkly across my life’s pathway, 
and to recruit my over-strained nerves I had drawn myself apart from 
the home and social circle for awhile, and gone to spend the early 
summer months in a quiet little village on the East coast. I had 
longed for solitude, but found ere long, that too much of it was not 
good. I was in danger of growing morbid through too much inward 
looking during those times when pen and books were of necessity 
laid aside. 

I ran over in my own mind my list of friends and acquaintances. 
For which of them should I send? The society of which one of them 
could I best endure? One after another they were recalled and dis- 
carded. One knew too much, another too little; this one was too 
frivolous, that too grave; till at last I reached the very outer rim of 
my circle of acquaintances, and then a face flashed across my vision. 
It was that of a young girl I had only twice met casually. Something 
in her face, however, bright and beautiful as it was, had attracted me; 
and now the memory of it seemed to promise a companionship just 
sympathetic enough to respect my darker moods, without seeking to 
comprehend them. I felt certain that her nature was a deeper and 
fuller one than is possessed by young girls generally, and at once 
resolved to ask her to visit me. ' 

I wrote to her by the next.post. ‘I can only offer you the society 
of a lonely invalid ; but if you are a lover of nature, as all aspirants in 
art should be, I promise you a coast worth studying, and a glory of 
sea and sky that might well fill any artist’s soul.” 

In due course her answer reached me: “I will come.” 

On the day fixed for her arrival, the wind had a touch of east in 
it, and I was afraid to venture out. I sent the car to meet her at the 
station, a distance of two miles away. 

It was a brilliant May-day, but cold, as May-days are apt to be on 
that breezy coast. A bright fire glowed in my little parlour grate, a 
kettle was singing on the hob, and on the gipsy-table by my low 
basket chair my quaint little tea-cups were set for afternoon tea. 
The golden sunshine lay in one broad deceptive glow without, where 
the garden was all golden-green in the fullness of its new leafage. 
The deep window was filled with ferns, and amongst the fronds was 
a canary-cage, whose little inmate chirped and trilled a low song, soft 
as only the notes of the hen bird are. 
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So I waited the return of the car, and as I waited, conjured up my 
last impression of the facc expected. Blue eyes with laughter in them, 
lips that curved archly, a transparent skin, and a broad brow about 
which curled bright auburn hair. 

Sounds of arrival broke up my vision. I looked out across the 
ferns. Yes, the car was at the gate. A slight figure in black des- 
cended. My eyes took in at a glance the unchanged contour, the 
gleam of the auburn hair beneath the black felt hat with the feather 
border. Ere long the quietude of my little room would be broken 
with merry chatter. 

This thought came reassuringly and almost unconsciously. Life 
had proved so changeful to me that, since the receipt of her laconic 
epistle accepting my invitation, I had been now and again tormented 
with the fear that my expectations would no more be realised in this 
case than they had been in others. 

It was not until our first greetings had been exchanged, her 
hat removed, and she was seated in the low chair opposite to me 
across the hearth, that I realised there had been more truth in my 
fear than in the assurance. The same, certainly, in outward seeming, 
none but perceptions sharperfed as mine were could have detected a 
difference. On whomsoever the discipline of the cross falls, it gives 
a divining rod which never fails to detect in others the thorns that 
compose its crown. 

She—but for convenience I will give her a name. She was 
like mignonette—unobtrusive, but fragrant—then Mignonette it shal? 
be. And I? Well, before many days had passed she learnt to call 
me Sunshine—I, whose life seemed bounded with a horizon blacker 
than the blackest night. But she said I was to Hey as sunshine in a 
shady place. 

We were at first like comparative strangers ; but as the twilight fell 
we drew nearer, each to the soul of the other. 

We passed from the current literary and artistic topics to the 
borderland of our mutual acquaintances, finding out where our several 
social circles touched and intermingled. As we talked, the knowledge 
was forced upon me more and more that her gaiety was less spon- 
taneous than it had been; that there was evident effort in her sallies of 
wit ; and now and then she lapsed altogether into silence, which she 
left me to break. 

Finally, when I touched upon the sudden death, under very sad 
circumstances, of one I believed we both knew slightly, her replies 
became so cold and constrained that I was conscious of a sense of 
disappointment, believing her to be wanting in sympathy. 

The circumstances were these :—A young medical student, son of 
a French physician exiled at the Coup d’éta?, who had given evidence 
of more than ordinary genius, had broken down in health through too 
much devotion to study, just when, by his indomitable energy, he had 
overcome the obstacles which fate had placed in his path, and seemed 
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to have forced open the gates of fortune, so that a brilliant career lay 
before him. As a good opportunity offered, he was strongly urged by 
friends and medical advisers to spend the severer part of the winter 
in the West Indies. On the eve of his departure he sent me one of 
his spirited little notes, saying jokingly : 

“T am going to take a run in a friend’s boat, so this is good-bye 
for the present. If I come back, you will hear from me. If Ido 
not e 

The next news that reached me was that the short projected voyage 
had ended in a longer one. Three days out from England, he was 
found, towards evening, dead in his berth. Complaining of sea-sick- 
ness he had gone to lie down. It was supposed that he had admin- 
istered to himself a dose of chloroform as a panacea for the sickness, 
and returned the cork to the bottle from which he had taken it, 
insecurely, so that the motion of the vessel had jerked it out. A 
large bottle belonging to his medicine chest was found empty by his 
side, and the cork on the floor. He had devoted much time and 
labour to the study of the effects of chloroform ; it was a subject that 
had always had especial fascination for him, and one of his last duties, 
before leaving England, had been to deliver a lecture upon it, with 
experiments. So this promising young life was ended before the com- 
pletion of his twentieth year. I had grieved over his premature death, 
believing that his life, had it been spared, would have been a life of 
great usefulness. He had had some correspondence upon a question 
of faith, being a little too much inclined to believe that science was 
opposed to religion. I felt the same interest in him that an elder 
sister would have done, and tried to help him in his search after 
truth. 

The firelight had died down as the twilight had deepened. My 
little canary had gone to roost, and, with no head visible, sat like a 
ball of feathers on her perch. The moon had risen above the low 
gabled roof of the farmhouse opposite, and its silver beams stole over 
the ivied garden wall, in through the casement, and across the feathery 
fern-fronds, to mottle with shining patches the faded old carpet. I 
was resting, with hands folded beneath my head, on the chintz-covered 
couch under the window. ‘The sadness of this broken life, and the 
supposed lack of sympathy in my listener, silenced me. 

Suddenly, through the stillness of the moonlit room, there sounded 
a low wail, the unmistakable cry of a heart broken with grief. Then 
something dark crossed the light and flung itself down in a heap by 
my side, and a voice half choked with tears broke forth: 

“T did not mean to tell you—I did not mean to let any one know, 
now that it is all over—but—but—if he had come back from that 
voyage, I was to have been his wife.” 

Again there was silence—a silence so deep that the faint sigh of 
the night wind, outside among the leaves, was audible. There are 
times when no language can express our thoughts, and this was one 
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of them. My heart was full, but only the tritest commonplaces 
reached my lips. I drew Mignon within my arms, I caressed her 
quietly, but could think of no more comforting words than: “ Poor 
child ! poor child!” 

It had taken me so by surprise—for I had never suspected that 
anything more than the most casual acquaintanceship existed between 
them. ‘The idea soon familiarised itself, as all natural things do. 

“Tell me all about it, Mignon; I am bewildered.” 

She lifted her head; I saw her dry eyes glitter in the moonlight. 
She was so new to her sorrow, as yet, that its magnitude absorbed 
her. 

“You mean, when I first heard what had happened? I had taken 
Cecile, my youngest sister, up to London. We were at the old place, 
you know, where I boarded during my art studentship. We had 
been out all day, taking Mrs. Brown to chaperone us: I had been 
showing Cecile some of the sights. When we came back I founda 
letter awaiting me. It was from Louis, his brother. I did not think 
it could be important, and I opened it before them all. Its contents 
seemed to stun me. I don’t think I realised their import, or believed 
that it could be true, for I went on laughing and talking, only it 
seemed to me as though it was someone else talking, and not I. The 
others knew nothing about Arnold, and I must not let them know; 
this was my only conscious thought. There were obstacles in the 
way of our engagement, you see, and my parents had not yet given 
their full consent. At last I said I was tired and would go to my 
room. Cecile shared it with me, and until she was fast asleep I 
could not examine every word of Louis’ note; I could not try to make 
myself believe its contents. It is strange, don’t you think, that the 
tears would not come then, or since? I think some things sink too 
deeply for tears ; they lie hidden and work slowly ; but they change 
everything—the earth, and the heavens, and life, and one’s very tasks 
and pleasures. I do not care to say much about it, but I know 
that nothing can ever be the same to me again. And yet—is it not 
strange ?—even my mother is comforted because I do not take it to 
heart. She thinks I have ‘ got over it nicely,’ as if I had had the 
measles.” 

Bit by bit, not that evening, not in one talk, but in many, I drew 
from her all there was to tell, the whole of the short sad story— 
probing her sorrow to its depths that I might the more effectually 
pour in the balm of healing. I learnt, amongst other things, that 
although she did not make moan, as other girls would have done under 
the circumstances, she had never slept except in short fitful snatches, 
since that night when she had had to keep her trouble from Cecile. 
Her nights were spent in feverish questions that were sapping the very 
foundations of her faith, and doubling her sorrow by rendering its 
remedy null and void. 

Mignon had been diligently instructed by seta parents and 
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teachers in the somewhat narrow creed of Evangelicalism. She had 
been taught not so much to love God with the trustful dependence 
ofa child, as to fear Him, in the common acceptation of the word 
fear; and to dread the Hell to which He had doomed so large a 
proportion of His creatures. 

“It is not because death has taken him from me that I am 
troubled,” she said, with a drawing together of her brows and a 
tightening of the muscles about her mouth ; “ but that I must either 
give up my hopes of Heaven, or relinquish all thought of meeting him 

ain.” 

a But where is the necessity for so cruel an alternative? You 
must tell me more, Mignon, for I do not see it in the same light that 
ou do.” 

; “Do you not?” with a sudden gleam in her eyes, which, however, 
faded directly. ‘ You know that he was not a Christian ?” 

“That was his misfortune, and not his fault. I know that he was 
born and educated in the Jewish faith ; still that is not to say that he 
would always have remained a Jew. And even if he had done so— 
the Jews, after all, were the chosen race of God. We are all God’s 
children, my dear; Jews as well as Christians.” 

“Arnold would have become a Christian if he had lived,” she 
said ; but in the hopeless tone of one who had carefully weighed and 
considered every argument, and discarded them all as untenable. 

“On his last Sunday in England,” she continued, ‘‘ we went to- 
gether to Westminster Abbey. It was the first time he had ever been 
in a Christian place of worship, and he was much impressed by the 
service. He promised me, then, to give all the time that he could 
while he was away to the study of Christianity. He took Paley’s 
Evidences, and other books that were recommended, and was quite 
resolved to come back to me a Christian. I know he would have 
found the Truth, because he would have been so honest and thorough 
in his search. Oh, if it had only been granted to him to live a few 
months longer !” 

Her face fell ; a wave of agony passed over her. 

“ Mignon,” I said, taking her hands firmly in mine, and speaking 
distinctly, ‘if I did not know that you are blinded by heart-sickness, 
I should accuse you of want of faith and knowledge. Believe me, 
you are making a barrier which does not exist.” 

“What do you mean? How?” she cried, startled. 

I reached my little Bible, and pointed out to her the passage in 
Corinthians :—“ If there be first a willing mind, it is accepted 
according to that a man hath, and not according to that he hath not.” 

She took the book and read the verse with avidity. Her eyes 
dilated, the crimson rushed to her cheek, the veins in her temples 
were swollen and throbbing. She went over the words several times, 
weighing them more slowly until the larger hope in them sank like a 
refreshing dew upon her fevered heart and soul. She gave me one 
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mute glance and crept away. Later, I stole up to the door of her 
room, and, listening, heard her quietly crying; not hopelessly, 
passionately, but as one cries when tears come as the natural outlet 
of the over-charged heart. It is best to let such tears have their 
course, because each one brings relief. So I left her in the keeping 
of Him who can bind up every bruised and broken heart. 

At tea-time she came down, and in her face was the light of sun- 
shine after rain. 


It had grown to be our habit, during those evenings that the moon 
was approaching the full, not to have the lamp brought in until the 
moon-rays had banished the last of the twilight shadows, and asserted 
their sovereignty. 

To-night Mignon was glad at heart, and blessed me fervently for 
the comfort to which I had led her. Words were few after this, 
She just nestled to me, and grew still in the contemplation of the 
happy certainty that hereafter she would meet her young lover, and 
learn from his own lips how the Truth had been revealed to him. 

I, too, was silent, letting my thoughts wander as my fingers moved 
caressingly over her brow and cheek, continuously, and almost 
mechanically. How long there had been silence I hardly know, 
when Mignon drew herself together with a little shiver, lifted herself, 
then stretched out her arms. The moon shone full on her face, her 
eyes were fast closed, her features wore a look of rapture. 

“Why, Arnold! is it you, dear? They said you were dead—— 
This is not death! I see you, I feel you; it is your very self.” 

Was she sleeping, dreaming ? 

In an instant it occurred to me that the touch of my fingers must 
have been mesmeric. I had been familiar with the ordinary mani- 
festations of this power all my life, but had never attempted to 
exercise it, or supposed that I could do so. 

Astonished beyond all expression, I watched and listened. 

“You cannot stay? But I may go back with you just a little way, 
and we can talk as we go. Here is Sunshine, who helped me to find 
you. You cannot speak to her? Wait one moment, then, whilst I 
explain to her. Sunshine, dear, will you wait for me under this tree? 
I will come back directly, and then I will tell you what I may not 
stay to say now.” 

This was said breathlessly ; then she seemed to wander away with 
him, talking as friends talk who have met unexpectedly after a long 
parting. I could only follow her imperfectly, for her sentences 
became fragmentary, and many of her words were spoken in answer 
to others that seemed to come from him, to which she gave me no 
clue, save by what was responsive in her own. 

I gathered that she was walking with him in a country whose love- 
lienss exceeded anything she had seen before, for now and then came 
ejaculations at the beauty by which they were surrounded, wonder at 
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the birds, and flowers and grass, which, she reminded him, he used 
to call Je apis de Ja nature. She questioned him about his life, his 
experiences in the new world which he had entered, and seemed to 
receive assurances that more than satisfied her. In the midst of her 
gladness suddenly came a sadder tone. ‘“‘ Must you go? Already ? 
Can you not stay one moment longer ? ” 

She had evidently to school herself to submission; then came the 
agony of parting. She watched him go away, then drooped and was 
silent until she seemed to find me again, sitting under the tree. 

I spoke to her then, as my shadow self. She was still under the 
strange influence. 

“You have seen Arnold ?” 

“Yes; was it not good? He was allowed to come, just to tell me 
that all is well. But he could not stay. He is busier even than he 
used to be ; he has all to learn, you know.” 

“ All what, Mignon ?” 

“T cannot tell you. I do not know—it is all so different there. 
He does not understand either, at present; but he sees more than 
we can.” 

“ How is that?” 

“Do not ask me; I cannot explain.” The troubled look came 
back to her face. ‘Shall we go, Sunshine? ” 

I made reverse passes across her brow, I blew upon her eyes. 

“Wake up, Mignon.” 

A few seconds passed, then the heavy lids were lifted. She 
shivered, drew her hand across her brow, and cast a startled, en- 
quiring glance round the room. 

“]—J—thought Arnold was here.” 

“You have been asleep, and perhaps dreaming.” 

She still looked bewildered and doubtful. 

“Tt was so real. But we were not here, in this room. No, I 
went to him. Ah! now I remember; there was sunshine, and 
flowers, and we talked Oh, could it have been ov/y a dream?” 

The pathos in her voice went to my heart. Who can tell? We 
know so little. We cannot even say what are the experiences we call 
dreams. And who shall determine when reality ends and the illusion 
begins ? 

One thing had been revealed to me: that I possessed the power to 
soothe her restless nerves, and to induce the sleep which had been 
banished from her pillow for so long. I had exercised it uncon- 
sciously ; whether I could exercise it at will remained to be seen. 

“Mignon, it was undoubtedly the touch of my fingers that sent 
you to sleep. You have heard of mesmerism ?” 

She laughed. 

“Yes, but I don’t believe in it. Do you?” 

“Tt is easy to disbelieve a thing one knows nothing about.” 

She looked at me enquiringly. 
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“T believe the next thing you say will be that you are a mesmerist 


And, after that, if you declare yourself to be a spiritualist, I shall not 


be astonished.” 

‘**Mesmerist, or no mesmerist, you must let me try, after you are in 
bed to-night, whether my touch will again bring sleep.” 

After a little debate, during which I discovered that mesmerism 


was first cousin to witchcraft in her mind, it was decided for me to ty § 


my experiment. It was a great proof of her growing love and faith 
that she should submit to me in this. 
I lingered over my preparations for bed that night. They wer 


only half accomplished when her voice came to me across the little J 


lobby that divided our rooms. 

“TI am ready, Sunshine.” 

In dressing-gown and slippers, candle in hand, I crossed to her 
room. 

Her face was white and worn as it lay on the pillows, but her eyes 
were bright and restless, 

**T am sure I shall not sleep,” she declared. 

I sat down by her side in silence, and began to pass my fingers 
lightly over her brow as before. 

** There is to be no talking,” I said. 

Barely a minute or two had passed when her eye-lids drooped; 
she lifted them the next instant and darted a little glance up into 
my face. My grave eyes.held hers; then I saw the light fade, a 


mist replaced it, then again the lids fell, and, in a little while, he § 


deep regular breathing told me she was fast asleep. I stayed my 
fingers and watched. All was still. She was sinking deeper and 
deeper into a restful unconsciousness. I bowed my head in silent, 
grateful acknowledgment of the power that had been lent me to heal 
and restore ; then left her to go to my own bed. 


** Ay, but ye’re no canny,” was Mignon’s greeting to me the nett 
morning. “Is it the Scotch blood in you that gave you the power 
you exercised last night? Can you believe it, Sunshine, I slept, and 
never wakened till the sun peeped in?” 


That evening, in the moon-light, she crept to the side of my couch 
again, and lifted my fingers to her brow.. I yielded to the mute er 
treaty, and, once more, she passed through the gates of sleep into that 
mysterious world, concerning which we surmise so much, but know 9 
little. If the purpose of this sketch were to lift the veil which divides 
our denser life from it, I could fill many pages with what I gathered 
from her unconscious utterances, which suggested infinitely more than 
they actually revealed. 

It grew to be a custom that she should have, or seem to hart 
through my offices, this short interview every evening with her deal 
lover. Its duration was always limited; time was given to him to cor 
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yerse with her, which must not be exceeded. When she awoke, she 
always recalled, with more or less difficulty, what had passed between 
them. Sometimes I gave her messages to take from me to him, con- 
cerning our past correspondence, and some of the questions we had 
touched upon therein ; and, invariably, she brought me a reasonable 
and most probable answer. 

Only once did she fail to find him, but the next evening he ex- 
plained how he had been prevented coming to her as usual. Another 
evening, when the eyes with which she saw into that world, were 
opened, her earthly ones being sealed, she was dazzled by the brilli- 
ancy of the light with which she was surrounded. She could see 
nothing for a time but just this effulgence. 

Sometimes I tried to draw from her explicit accounts of the 
scenes upon which she seemed to enter, but words failed her; our 
earthly language seemed inadequate to describe such Heavenly 
visions. ‘‘ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath entered 
into the heart of man,” is the best epitome of that which cannot be 
realised with our present limited capacities. 

They who cultivate their spiritual faculties, however, may now and 
again catch more than a glimmer of those things in the things that 
are; for the terrestrial world, is in so many ways, a mirror to the 
celestial, It is not the lost kingdom of Satan, filled only with the 
ugliness and wretchedness of sin: but the image of the Heavenly 

gone astray—the prodigal who has wandered afar; but the days 
| when, like him, it ate husks with the swine, are over and gone; it is 
far advanced now on its journey back to the Father. 

At first there was no doubt that these interviews, real or imaginary, 
brought unspeakable comfort to poor little Mignon’s bereaved heart. 
And, as through my nightly exercised mesmeric gift, sleep regularly 
visited her pillow, health and spirits were improved also. 

The joy of being allowed to comfort her in this way seemed, for a 
time, to lift me above all minor considerations, but then came the 
reaction which so certainly follows all highly-strung feeling. I became 
conscious of an increasing lassitude, and sometimes a nervous irrita- 
bility in the presence of Mignon that I could only with the greatest 
difficulty restrain. I made an effort to curtail our. nightly talks. 
The evenings were brighter and milder now, so I prolonged our 
rambles on the shore, returning to occupy the twilight with a prosaic 
meal. The moon was on the wane, so there was no temptation to 
sit through the dusky light and await its rising. But again and 
again I was led by Mignon’s appealing glance, and my own eager 
thirst, to penetrate the shadows which veiled from me the world of 
light she seemed to enter through the means of that mesmeric sleep. 
I felt, too, that the exercise of this power was giving me an 
influence over her, even in her waking hours, that it might not be 
well for any person to possess over another. 

She grew more and more subservient to every glance and touch of 
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mine. I could at will put a spell upon her which she was powerless 
to resist. By merely concentrating my mind I have, for experiment, 
caused her to fall asleep as she sat with her back to me, reading, 

I became troubled and perplexed with the problem that presented 
itself to me. How far was I justified in continuing to gratify the 
longing, which became daily more irresistible to her, to cross the 
boundary of the two worlds? 

As the days went by I observed that her interest in our actual 
surroundings decreased proportionately. She had brought easels, 
and sketch-books, and colour materials with her, meaning to take 
away many a bit of cliff and shore; but her art had lost its cham, 
her sketch-books were unopened, her brushes lay idle. She passed 
through her days in a dream-like manner, and only seemed to begin 
to be awake when my fingers had sealed her eyes. No slave could 
ever have waited upon my looks and words more abjectly than she 
did. She knew the very instant when, pen or books ‘laid aside, I 
should be least able to resist her entreaty. The less alive she seemed 
to our absolute existence, the more vivid did her perceptions become 
of Arnold’s surroundings. 

She never could take me far with her, but always left me at some 
point to await her return; and from the moment that she seemed to 
leave me, was perfectly unconscious of my presence. 

One evening as we sat late in the lamplight, and she had gone 
from me in this manner, she came back, her face beaming with 
ecstasy. 

‘“‘ Sunshine, oh, Sunshine! he knows all now, for he has been with 
the Master.” 

** He has seen Jesus?” 

She. bowed her face over her clasped hands. 

‘He has both seen and spoken with Him.” 

Gratitude, love, joy unspeakable seemed to fill her soul. 

Then she flung herself sobbing into my arms. 

‘Oh, Sunshine, let us join him. It is so hard to stay here, so 
impossible ! ” 

Sobbing still, she awoke, and the rapture fled in tears as the reality 
forced itself upon her. 

That night my soul was bitterly exercised. What harm was I 
doing? Ought I not, for Mignon’s sake and my own, to form an 
iron resolution, and keep it in spite of every urgent entreaty, to put 
away from us the exercise of a power that was unfitting us for the 
fulfilment of the duties of this life? I spread the question, and the 
doubt, where I had laid so many other difficulties. 

The answer was sent me without delay. 

The next morning’s post brought a letter summoning Mignon home; 
her mother was not well and wanted her. 

Mignon made the announcement with a face of blank dismay. 

“You must go, Mignon.” 
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“]J—must—go,” she repeated mechanically ; but her face became 
ashen-grey, her hands shook. 

It was too late for her to take the morning train that day, the only 
one by which she could get through ; she must start on the following 
one. The prospect of these few hours’ unavoidable delay gave her 
apparent relief. 

“There is still this evening, only this one evening. Sunshine, how 
shall I live without him and you ?” 

A passionate outburst followed, only stilled by the immediate 
necessity for exertion, which in despair I enforced. 

That evening I received her back from her last interview with 
Amold, broken-hearted, but submissive. She wept wearily in my 
arms for a time, but there was no more rebellion in her tears than 
in those of a child over-mastered by a will stronger than its own. 

If I were to attempt to analyse my feelings as I drove back alone 
from the station the next morning, I should be compelled to admit 
that a sense of relief was uppermost. Now, at last, I could calmly 
face the difficulty that had crept about me so gradually, and involved 
me in a maze of doubts and perplexities. 

Before I had found the full solution I sought, however, came a 
characteristic letter from Mignon. 

“T am here, and you are there, and Arnold is—where I cannot 
find him. It is all dark, and dull, and dreary. And I do so dread 
the long grey years that lie before me.” 

I schooled myself to write what I meant, in all kindness, to be a 
strengthening tonic ; bidding her close her eyes to the long years, and 
be satisfied to take each duty of each single day as it arose. I dared 
not express even a portion of the sympathy I felt for her; she needed 
something more stimulating than sympathy now. Were they even 
seemingly unkind, those letters I sent week after week? I hope no 

. More so than is the bracing wind off a breezy moorland. 

In due time my way was made clear. I took it unfalteringly. 

My stay at the sea-side came to its appointed end. I returned to 
my home and duties. 


A whole year passed by before any opportunity came for Mignon 
and me to meet. I happened to be in their neighbourhood then, 
and resolved to pay them a short visit. 

I wrote Mignon to this effect, and in the prospect of so shortly 
seeing her, alluded, for the first time for many months, to those 
evenings by the sea. 

“Possibly the power I exercised then was only permitted for that 
especial time, and for a purpose; I may not possess it still. But 
whether I do or not, I have determined never to exercise it again. 
You believed, and I am still unable to divest myself of the same 
belief, that by means of it you were able to hold communion with 
the spirit of your lost Arnold. Up to a certain point, and under the 
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sad circumstances of your recent bereavement, there was comfort jn 
this thought. But beyond this point there was danger, and I an 
convinced there would be still greater danger in continuing to indulge 
it. You see, dear child, we are put into this world to do a certain 
work in it, and this work can only be done by our living in the world, 
and in the midst of its duties. If we withdraw ourselves from them, 
may-be we miss opportunities we can never regain, and lay up for 
ourselves eternal regret. To trust and to obey are the lessons given 
us to be learned here. Our life here is a life of faith, not sight, and 
faith is a belief in things umseen. Doubtless there are many things 
we need to learn that only faith can teach us. I do not think we 
ought to enter the world your Arnold now inhabits as long as we are 
in the body, except by the exercise of the faculty of faith. When 
God wills us to enter we shall be taken out of the body. And even 
were it lawful I am sure it is anything but advisable, except in 
especial cases. Stray glimpses through the veil have, as we knov, 
from time to time been permitted, either to or on behalf of doubting 
Thomases ; but happier are they who need no such assurances—who 
are content to wait God’s own time for the veil to be removed 
‘Blessed are they who have not seen and yet have believed.’ You 
and I are work-a-day people; you with your brush and I with my 
pen; we cannot afford to indulge in anything which is likely to unfit 
us for our work. We see the glimmer of the golden gates at the end 
of a long and toilsome road, but that road must be traversed in steps; 
we cannot fly over it on wings. Let us take each step bravely and 
firmly, looking to the end but not anticipating it.” 

Mignon met me on my arrival, with a chastened sweetness in her 
young face, that told me at once she had thought my letter well over, 
and was prepared to submit to my judgment. Others were present 
at our meeting ; therefore we could interchange nothing but common 
places. 

It was a large and merry household, and Mignon moved amongst 
the rest, apart, and yet of them. 

After we had separated for the night I listened, and was prepared 
for her low tap at my door. 

‘*Sunshine,” she said, as I admitted her, “you know that I wil 
not question your decision, but do not be angry with me for asking 
to be allowed to go to him once more to tell him what you say. | 
should like to hear him confirm your opinion. I feel sure that he 
will do so, because, when I think of it, it seemed difficult for him 
sometimes to come to me, and may-be it interfered with his work, 
you think it will with ours. Not to-night ; you are tired now, and 
need to go straight to bed; but to-morrow night I will come, if! 
may.” 

I could but agree to her petition, thankful that she had yielded 9 
easily and so sweetly. 

The next day was full of outward calls upon both time and atte 
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tion. As one of so large and busy a family, I almost wondered at 
Mignon’s inner life being so strong and real to her. I noted with 
relief that she was a very active spring in the domestic machine ; that 
the delicate little mother rested upon her for many things ; that the 
boys found her more patient in solving their difficulties than any 
other sister ; and that the girls went naturally to her for counsel and 
assistance. She was not closing her heart to the wholesome calls 
from without. On account of this I more readily lent myself to the 
gratification of her request. 

She came to my room at the time specified, with her sacred purpose 
in her eyes. I was in bed, she in her dressing-gown. Without a 
word she sat down beside me, and rested her head in such a position 
that the brow lay readily under my fingers. 

Long after I knew that she had yielded to the influence of my 
touch she lay so still, with neither speech nor motion, that I began 
to think the sleep induced was only natural. Then, with a little 
quivering breath, she said piteously : 

“T am here—I have come back to you, Sunshine.” 

I laid my hand upon her eyes and took the usual means to awaken 
her. She looked at me, dazed for a moment, as she used to do, 
then glanced round. 

“Well?” I said, interrogatively. 

She threw herself down by me, clinging to my neck convulsively. 

“You could not find him,- Mignon ?” 

“Yes, yes, Isaw him. But we have said good-bye till God calls 
me to join him. I waited a long time; it was not easy for him to 
come to me; and he says it would be more and more difficult for him 
to do so, and that it would also interfere with his work. I must 
never be a hindrance to him ; I told him so.” 

“ And he thinks I am right ?” 

“T told him as much as I could remember of what you wrote to 
me, Yes, he approves. But, stay; I believe I can recall his own 
words :—‘ We ought not to presume upon the privileges which are 
sometimes granted to us in an extremity.’ ” 


Mignon has faithfully kept her promise to him and to me. Years 
have passed, but she has never asked nor sought another meeting. 
She waits and works and is still the centre of that busy household. 
Sometimes the question is asked—Will she never marry? My own 
heart answers in the negative, for all Mignon’s love is given to him 
who still lives—though beyond the veil. 


VRAD LER 





LETTERS FROM MAJORCA. 


By Cuartes W. Woon, F.R.G.S., AuTHoR oF “THROUGH HOoLtanp, 
‘‘ UNDER NORTHERN SKIES,” ETC., ETC. 


Palma, Nov. 12, 1886, 
Y Dear E.—] 
concluded my 
last letter with the cry 
of the night watchman 
ringing in my ears, ] 
have heard J7 Sereno 
many times since then, 
though it is only two 
nights ago. I am quite 
sure that none of the 
Majorcan watchmen 
sleep at their post. 
They go through their 
task with a conscience 
worthy of a_ better 
cause. At regular inter- 
vals the cry ascends, 
# melancholy, depressing, 
| but interesting. If you 
chance to look out of 
window you will see the 
solitary figure moving 
along in the darkness, 
whilst his lantern throws 
glimmers of light around 
him, and ghostly shadows upon the sleeping houses. 

There is something more than a mere old-world feeling in this 
custom. It almost seems Patriarchal or Scriptural. You remember 
the burden of Dumah crying to Isaiah out of Seir : ‘* Watchman, what 
of the night? Watchman, what of the night?” And the watch 
man’s reply: “The morning cometh, and also the night.” In the 
silent night hours, too, if wakeful, it reminds one far more than 
the sound of bells, of the Tide of Time, which, unlike the ocean, 
knows no ebbing, no standing still or going back ten degrees ; but, 
alas, like Tennyson’s brook, flows on for ever. 

For my own part, I never hear this old watchman without thinking 
of that last long journey each one has to take ; the last long sleep 10 
earthly watchman will ever again disturb ; the folding of the hands by 
others when work is done and the silver cord is loosed, and the grass 
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hopper is no longer a burden, and the last heart-hunger has ceased 
with the last heart-beat. ‘‘ The morning cometh, and also the night.” 

But these are night thoughts, and it is due to Palma to introduce it 
to your notice by day. 

In truth, of that day and of daylight it need not be ashamed. It 
is a bright town, possessing marked individuality. Yet in some 
respects it seems to owe a good deal of this rather to the absence of 
special features than to their presence. There is, for instance, a certain 
repose about it ; perhaps more than there ought to be, for the Majorcan 
temperament is said to be slow and unenterprising. Scenes found 
in Naples, or even in the other islands of the Mediterranean— 
such as Palermo for instance—appear to be undreamed of by the 
people of Palma. Whether they have special fétes and occasions 
when they run riot and go mad, I do not as yet know. I may be 
able to tell you more about this by and by. 

On first approaching Palma from the sea it impresses one very 
favourably. I told you in my last that it has a certain Eastern appear- 
ance, which is not one of its least attractions. All things Eastern 
have for me, a special charm. ‘They suggest antiquity, eternal sun- 
shine, gorgeous vegetation and luscious fruits; a land flowing with milk 
and honey ; rich in grapes and pomegranates, olive yards and vine- 
yards ; great in the pomp and magnificence of ceremonial. And 
though this last has become, in too many cases, a circumstance of the 
past, it has left behind its undying halo and glamour. 

So Palma especially pleases by its somewhat Eastern atmosphere. 
Not that it is singular in this respect amongst places not abselutely 
Eastern. Other islands and towns bear the same character in »ieater 
or less degree: Syracuse, Palermo, Malta; though their burning sun 
and blue skies might alone give them this appearance. The harbour 
of Malta is far grander and more imposing than that of Palma; but 
as towns, regarded from the picturesque point of view, the latter 
has much the advantage. And whilst Palma is full of repose, Malta 
isthe most wmrestful place I was ever in. Its horrible street cries, 
echoing, distracting, cease only at three in the morning, to begin 
again at five. ‘Two comparatively quiet hours out of the twenty-four. 

I was out there, you will remember, with Broadley, some time after 
our Cruise in the Royal Reserve Squadron: during which cruise we 
all read Sanskrit together, and Pyramid left the maiden all forlorn to 
pine for love of him in captivity at Arosa Bay (he wears the ashes of 
the lily to this day in a locket unseen by mortal eye) ; and Van Stoker 
went melancholy from writing love letters, and took to playing the 
flute; and Mr. Jago and Broadley would have died at Tangiers 
from excesses in lemon tea but for my firmness and perseverance and 
the courier’s interpretations with the singular old chemist. 

Broadley excepted, not one of all these was at Malta—they are now 
scattered to the four ends of the earth—but Broadley was a host in 
himself: and, fortunately, a host of other friends, civil, military and 
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naval, made day pleasant and memorable as a set-off against the 
hideousness of night. 

Nothing of all this at Palma. It looks calm and dignified as you 
approach it, and remains so. The surrounding hills are full of fine 
forms and undulations, graceful and wavelike. They encircle the 
town, are not distant, and stretch far away seawards. No doubt, 
‘once upon a time,” all this was a part of the mainland of Spain, 
or Africa, or both, and what is now an island was then a continent, 
The pier stretches out in a long, straight column of stone, enclos- 
ing a good deal of shipping in a small way, with abundance of life, 
work, and movement on the shores that rise above the plashing 
blue waters of this tideless sea. To the left, on approaching, is 
another small harbour with a picturesque lighthouse—the harbour of 
Porto Pi: and just beyond it, on an elevation, backed by a yet 
higher range of hills, stands the ancient castle of Bellver, once the 
residence of the kings of Majorca. 

The town rises on slopes, some of which may be called “ gentle,” 
while others are steep enough to be trying to all who are not on 
the side of Pharoah’s lean kine. We are; though we hope never to 
undergo seven years of famine; and hills and valleys to us are 
equally “laughing.” 

Moreover, H. C. is nothing if not athletic. I have difficulty in keep- 
ing him within bounds. The lightness of the atmosphere is having a 
corresponding effect upon his temperament. Now he is for floating in 
the air, for rushing about to all four points of the compass, for 
jumping over the moon; and now, when night falls, he goes out to 
contemplate the starry firmament, and comes in and sighs and writes 
poetry. I have just lighted upon two sets of manuscript : one entitled 
Sonnets to Sirius, the other, Couplets to the Constellations. You see 
he is alliterative. The former begins— 


‘¢ Star of the winter skies, whose flashing throb and throe, 
Excellest e’en the gems I longed for in Bordeaux ——” 


But I spare you. The two first lines, as you see, are not at all in 
Sonnet form: but possibly he intends to set old rules at defiance and 
invent new ones. This points to originality, which indicates genius, 
which means immortality. But these thoughts would lead one into 
regions stupendous. I will stop ere they carry me too far. Like 
H. C., amongst the constellations I might get out of my depth. 
Approaching Palma, the houses stand out a great mass of white 
and yellow, with flat roofs that are invisible, and others that are 
slanting and tiled, and toned to the beauty of age. On the flat 
roofs may be seen great cages for pigeons. The Majorcans are 
very fond of their pigeons, though I don’t know that they hold them 
sacred. Regularly, day by day, the owner goes up with a long wand, 
opens the cage door, and sends forth his brood ona “ constitutional” 
flight. You may see them in great numbers, glancing in the sul- 
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light, bright, beautiful, and flashing against the background of blue 
sky. Go where you will, pigeons always have a good time of it 
abroad. ‘These pigeons all know their homes, and return to their 
respective cages, where they are safely re-fastened, in case any should 
be seized with a mania for wandering. Everything made secure, the 
owner retires with his wand, and “ the play is o’er.” 

But most conspicuous of all objects on approaching the harbour is 
the magnificent cathedral, which rises almost on the very borders of 
the sea. At first sight, and from the water, it looks more massive 
than interesting, an impression which disappears on closer inspection. 
True, it is never elegant or graceful; but it is grand, lofty, and of 
vast proportions. In colour it is a splendid amber, yellow-toned by 
the lapse of ages to a shade that I doubt if any other building 
possesses. 

Beyond the cathedral stretch a long line of windmills ; the curious 
windmills of Majorea, of which I enclose you a sketch. They all 
have six sails instead of four, which gives them a strange and most 
unfamiliar appearance. In addition to this a mass of ropes and 
cordage makes the sails look as complicated and intricate as the 
rigging of a ship. 

And then you set foot on shore, and find that life in Palma begins 
by going up-hill. The sun is casting strong lights and shadows upon 
streets and houses—lights and shadows far more vivid than one has 
any conception of in England. And although it is November, you 
revel in Midsummer heat and brightness, and feel that, whether or 
not the land flows with milk and honey, it is a favoured land. 

I don’t think that a first impression of Palma is very striking, but 
it gains upon you day by day, and this is the happier fate. He who 
takes the citadel of your heart by storm in twenty-four hours will 
probably occupy it but a very short time. 

Many of the streets are extremely picturesque, with their open 
balconies, outside shutters, richly ornamented fronts, and beautiful 
courts. Many are also so narrow that you look down them as through 
atelescope reversed. The Majorcans, with many of the traits of the 
Spaniard, do not consider themselves Spanish. I suppose they are 
not so, any more than the Shetlander is a Scotchman. ‘These insular 
people, whether of inheritance or by the mere fact of separation, 
almost invariably become a social and moral law unto themselves. 
They call their island JZa//orca, the // liquid, like the French 7 mouillé. 
It is pronounced in a very soft and gliding manner that has a great 
charm. Mallorcan is softer and more liquid than the pure Castillian. 
The languages differ a good deal from each other, though unfortun- 
ately both to us are equally unintelligible. But they are easy to 
learn, and one month’s moderate application would certainly make- 
us sufficient masters of the situation. 

In many instances, perhaps most instances—as far as my experience 
has yet gone—the people are interesting and hospitable. Both 
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men and women are frequently very handsome, but their beauty 
disappears after the age of thirty. The women are very graceful, 
They flit down the narrow streets draped in their black mantillas, and 
you wonder how they manage to walk with a motion which takes 
one’s fancy captive. For the streets are horribly paved with small 
round stones, that are nothing less than a daily penance, and must 
jeopardise, and in time distort, the form of the prettiest foot. Yet 
over these frightful inflictions the women float (their graceful move- 
ments often seem more like floating or gliding than mere walking) as 
easily as they would tread a drawing-room carpet or pirouette down 
the waxed floor of a ball-room. 

In the churches, too, they have their own peculiar way of kneel- 
ing: postures full of charm. Last night we went into a church 
that was preparing for a Requiem service. A religious gloom was 
spread over the whole interior. An acolyte was lighting a few tapers 
upon the altar. The church seemed draped with black, so sad and 
sombre were the walls, so mysterious and obscure the whole effect, 
One’s footsteps faintly echoed upon an invisible pavement. 

Here and there in the gloom one discerned a group of female forms 
draped in black also, kneeling upon the pavement—not in rows, not 
all together, but in different places, as fancy or chance seemed to 
dictate. All had that peculiar attitude of resignation, of abandon- 
ment, of repentance, joined to perfect grace, which is scarcely seen 
anywhere but amongst the Spanish women. ‘The effect was most 
poetical and impressive, almost thrilling. I looked at H.C. His 
gaze was rivetted upon one special form kneeling near the altar under 
the glimmer of a taper. The light threw a yet deeper shadow upon 
the pavement beside her. Her profile, dimly outlined, was pure, 
-classical and refined. She had passed her earliest youth, and might 
have been four or five-and-twenty: the full glory of womanhood. 

H. C. was deeply impressed, but not at all in a religious sense. 
‘He pointed to her, and just at that moment she withdrew from the 
whitest of left hands, with the quietest, loveliest movement, a silken 
glove. Below the flash of a diamond ring shone forth the plain gold 
symbol of marriage. I thought H.C. would have fainted ; but he 
rallied, and whispered in my ear : 

‘Oh, soul-subduing power, whose charm eternal 
Angels might envy from their heights supernal——” 

I did not stay for more ; I am rather learning to dread these poetic 
moods. Poetry, we are told, is akin to frenzy ; and if I caught his eye 
in “a fine frenzy rolling,” in a country where English, French and 
German seem equally despised, where even Spanish is not purely 
spoken and only Mallorcan appears popular, what should I do? I 
should be glad of some counsel from you in this matter. Or if you 
know of any skilled leech’s prescription which has a soothing effect 
upon the brain and changes the poetic vein into the practical, perhaps 
you would be good enough to enclose it in your next letter. 
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This morning again—as we are on the subject of churches—H. C. 
was seized with a fancy for drawing. Here, truly, he is in his 
element, and excels. Going into the court of the old Moorish 
Palace opposite the cathedral, which we had previously examined 
and admired, he proceeded to sketch it. So far I accompanied him, 
saw him install himself and set to work. 

It is a charming subject, and I enclose you the result: for with the 
self-denial of a great mind he places them all at my disposal. Above 
are deep overhanging eaves, always so picturesque and so especially 
prominent in Palma architecture. In the centre of the court are 
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trees, green and tropical. On one side is a picturesque well. At 
the far end a lovely Gothic gateway. 

On the right you will perceive another beautiful doorway, Roman- 
esque, almost Moorish, in design. It leads into the Chapel of Santa 
Ana, and forms part of the palace. Suddenly, strains of music issued 
through this doorway : and music for me hath greater power to charm 
than even poetry for H. C., or the female form bent in picturesque 
devotion. 

(Yet I have noticed, by the way, that these lovely forms, supposed 
for the time being to be wrapped in mystic visions, will turn and gaze 
after ovr retreating figures in a manner that in less sacred precincts 
would be excessively disturbing to one’s peace of mind.) 

Hearing these strains, I left H. C. calmly sketching (he is imper- 
vious to music), crossed the pavement of the courtyard, and passed 
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through the doorway. It is the small chapel belonging to the Palace 
of which it forms a part: one of the oldest bits in Palma, and for this 
reason interesting. 

Just now it was interesting for other reasons also. Here, too, a 
Requiem Mass was going on. Last night we had seen only prepam- 
tions for the mass. Solemn silence reigned everywhere. The few 
kneeling figures draped in black were motionless as marble images, 
The acolyte flitting from candle to candle on the steps of the altar 
was noiseless as a phantom. This morning there was light and 
motion and sound. In the gallery a select company of musicians 
were scraping and blowing away at one of Mozart’s Masses. They 
were all out of tune and generally out of time. It was the finest 
effect for a Reguiem I ever heard, or you could possibly imagine. I 
wished you had been there. It was too much to enjoy alone. Very 
shortly I was almost weeping ; not in sympathy with the mourning, 
who had appeared like some of those troublesome obituaries in “ The 
Times” Jn loving memory, but from mortification and anger, at such 
a violation of one’s finer feelings as I was now undergoing. 

And still they came—the fair mourners. When I entered, a goodly 
number had already assembled ; a group of fair women all in sable 
garments ; some with mantillas that will almost make a plain face 
pretty, a graceless form graceful. Others in bonnets and long veils; 
but always a something suggestive of the drooping penitent ; always an 
absence of angles, that so generally offend in other races. Here there 
was ever, as it seemed, a due regard to the lines and curves of beauty. 
It is born with some people, and with others no culture or schooling 
will give it. Just as a man born to chisel the Venus of Milo, whilst 
its beauty will be withheld from the eyes of another. 

On entering the chapel I had taken a very back seat, not only 
from modesty, but that I might the better see all that was going on. 
It was not far from the door, too, and I could slip out when the fair 
mourners were overcome with grief, or I with the invisible strains: 
In truth, also, the benches near me were occupied by young and 
interesting mourners. I assure you, smile as you may, I did not 
in the least care about that. I simply was carrying out my theory 
that beauty of face and form is generally allied to grace and poetry 
of motion; and I was anxious to study effects. One should never 
lose these opportunities. 

But, to my horror, the fair mourners gathered in numbers, and 
before I knew where I was, my passage to the door was blocked up 
by kneeling figures, and I felt myself a prisoner. I suppose I 
betrayed my consternation by some unconscious movement or expres- 
sion; for three mourners beside me, young and fair, that I had 
thought plunged in woe, looked at me, then at each other, then drew 
their mantillas and—laughed. 

After all, this is only daily life. There are many occasions fot 
mourning in the world, but it is only now and then that the heart 
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puts on sable with the garment. We lose many friends, but it is 
only one or two who make our heart empty and our world void, and 
for whom we weep in the secret chamber and the silent watches of 
the night. Yet further: it is only one in a thousand who has the 
power to weep: for you cannot weep without feeling, and mere tears 
are not weeping. The man who mourns his friend for a week, then 
returns to his old life and forgets that he had ever been—this may 
be the friendship of the world, but it is a delusion. Some years 
ago I remember a little Frenchman saying to me: 

“What do you take as the sign of sincerity in a man and of true 
feeling? J think it is when the eyes and the mouth laugh together. 
When the mouth laughs without the eyes I mistrust my individual, 
and have as little to do with him as possible.” 

This little man and I were great friends, though half his life was 
over when mine began. He was a profound student of human 
nature ; he was a perfect artist; like many Frenchmen, he was full 
of vivacity, and fire and life. The fire of genius was consuming a 
frame that ought to have known nothing but calmness. He was 
intimate with George Sand, and one of her most devoted admirers. 
“She is plain,” he would say ; “she converses little ; yet there is an 
indescribable, an zz¢angible charm about her. And when she is in the 
rare mood for conversation, there is no one like her; her ideas are 
profound, her sympathies are deep and searching.” 

I fancied that many of his strange thoughts came from her. His 
test of sincerity was a true one as far as it went ; but it was only an 
item in a fathomless subject, which has many tests. He might have 
added another, commonplace enough, but an indication: the hand- 
shake. If you put forth your hand to a man who professes to be 
your friend, and there is no response beyond the cold touch of the 
fingers, why it is all over. There is a very great deal, also, in 
the expression of the hand. I have studied and am persuaded of 
this. 

But these are terrible digressions! Yet did I not warn you at 
the very outset of what was probably in store for you? When these 
lines fall under your eye shall you regret your royal command that I 
should send you full and faithful details of my wanderings? For 
having bidden me write, are you not in honour bound to read? 

Revenons 4 nos moutons. Outwardly they were very black sheep, 
though captivating—as I fear black sheep often are; but there was 
every semblance (you see I am guarded in my expressions) of peni- 
tence amongst them; and the sable garments, as sable garments 
generally are, were most becoming. In the centre of the chapel was 
a something like a black sarcophagus, covered with velvet. At first 
I thought it must hold the dead, but it did not. It was merely an 
Emblem to impress the minds of this people, who cannot get on 
without emblems and symbols, and signs and superstitions. 

At the far end, before the lighted altar, priests in gorgeous vest- 
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ments went through the mass, and tried distractedly to keep in with 
the music: or so it sounded, for I believe music and priests were 
independent of each other. 

The chapel was now full. Many women had come in, carrying 
their own seats: a three-legged contrivance, that looked very much 
like a stool of repentance. It was really a pretty sight; graceful, 
pathetic, religious in tone and feeling, impressive from the unstudied 
attitudes of these fair mourners: all very much marred by the 
execrable music. This was invisible; above me; but they were not 
such strains as the Peri listened to outside the Gate of Eden, or she 
would certainly have fled. As I now wished to do: but how? A 
citadel may be stormed, but not a group of kneeling mourners. 

Time went on; the chapel became oppressive ; a strong odour of 
incense rose upon the confined air; the strains of Mozart grew dis- 
cordant enough to disturb his shade and bring it forth in just 
rebellion. There was wailing above and weeping below. 

I suppose I must have turned slightly restless. For suddenly a 
bell rang at the altar, and all devotees rose from their knees and 
changed their postures, and sat down upon benches and chairs and 
three-legged stools. And in the confusion, the fairest of fair 
mourners whispered to me in excellent French, with a glance of her 
beautiful eyes I shall never forget : 

“‘ Now seize your opportunity, if you must go.” 

And behold, in front of me, welcome as the Red Sea path to the 
Israelites, was a small avenue of clear pavement, conducting to the 
door. 

There was no time for hesitation, or I should have been lost. 
Those eyes would have held me spellbound. I passed through, 
and as I did so, like the waters rolling in behind the great army led 
by Moses, sable billows met and closed up the passage. As I reached 
the do.. the orchestra gave forth one long-expiring groan, so loud 
and horrible that all the grimalkins that ever joined in midnight 
serenade never equalled it ; and I thought that surely all the strings 
would break and all the brass instruments would bend and twist in 
agonies of shame. Not at all. It was only the end of the first part, 
and the second began immediately. 

In the courtyard H. C. was still sketching, surrounded by a small 
crowd of gaping admirers, who took him fora magician. He was 
looking calm and serene as a penitential monk, in spite of his growing 
reputation for sorcery, and the strains and discords that reached him, 
veiled, pérhaps, but distinct. 

“ Have you been edified?” he asked, with irritating urbanity. 
‘Has the music pleased you? It sounds quite heavenly to me.” 

‘Glad to hear it,” I replied. ‘‘ In that.case I can only hope that 
a special paradise is reserved for you.” 

Are there moments when a little irritation is excusable, a little 
sarcasm the right thing? You have often said it is as useless for 
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me to attempt sarcasm as it was for a certain nameless animal to 
put on the lion’s skin. Had you been present on this occasion your 
opinion would have been modified. I must have been emphatic, 
for even H. C., the essence of embodied calmness, looked up in 
wonder. 

**T’m sure you don’t mean that,” he remarked, mildly. “ Paradise 
without you “4 

This was too much. I stopped him at once. 

““We flew through France at express speed,” I said; “ yet you 
pretend to have caught the Frenchman’s spirit, and begin to pay 
compliments. Show me rather what you have done in your own 
realm, where I admit your supremacy.” 

He held up what promised to be a very lovely sketch, but as yet 
was a mere outline. 

“* Not very advanced,” I remarked. ‘‘ Hope you have not been 
composing poetry ?” severely. ‘‘ But this is a grand commencement. 
No wonder these interesting natives look upon you as a wizard—for 
that they do so is evident.” 

** And I have narrowly escaped a wizard’s fate—the stake,” laughed 
H.C. ‘Whilst you were in the chapel enjoying those celestial 
strains, I have gone through a perilous persecution, a severe scrutiny, 
an inquisitorial enquiry. Forgive these long words. If they are not 
pure Saxon, they are expressive.” 

Here he paused, and in a most irritating and deliberate manner 
_ put in half-a-dozen strokes. 

** But the persecution ?” I enquired at last. 

*“T had hardly made a dozen strokes with the pencil,” pro- 
ceeded H.C., suiting the action to the word, “when up came a 
sentry and said something I naturally could not understand. The 
dead languages have been quite enough for me—I never intend to 
trouble myself about the living. I shook my head, and he re 
peated his sentence in a louder tone—as if sound meant sense. Of 
course, we know the opposite is generally the case. Well, as the 
upshot of all this, he walked me off upstairs, where I ran the gauntlet 
of half-a-dozen old fellows. They tried tolook wise. One was grey- 
headed, and wore a uniform. All glared at me. I ought to have 
shaken in my shoes, but I couldn’t manage it. I felt inclined to 
laugh, but politeness restrained me. Then they took my sketch 
book, turned it all sorts of ways ; upside down, inside out ; consulted, 
deliberated: spoke to me in half-a-dozen different tongues, but notin 
English, so that their wisdom was wasted. Finally, they gave me up 
in despair, consigned me to the sentry, who conducted me back to 
this spot. Since then I have been left in peace.” 

This was a strange story. ‘ You had better make hay whilst the 
sun shines,” I advised. ‘These singular old fellows may change theit 
minds again, and banish you altogether.” 

“ Not impossible,” returned H. C., calmly. ‘“ Foreigners are notat 
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all to be trusted. They are changeable as the wind, overbearing asa 
tyrant, and suspicious as a monkey.” 

To foretell is to make happen. 

This very afternoon H. C. returned after luncheon to complete his 
sketch. He had been drawing for an hour or two, and his task was 
coming to an end, when he was again conducted before the Mallorcan 
Inquisition. His work ought to have created nothing but admiration, 
proved a passport to favour. Instead of that, it seemed to rouse indig- 
nation. It was too good for them. That well, those trees, that door- 
way—these were the real thing, not imitation. He was carrying them 
all off bodily. Vengeance: not the rack, or thumbscrews, or the 
pendulum : but expulsion. 

He was led to the gates by a couple of sentries with fixed bayonets 
and fiery faces, and a plain intimation that if he reappeared he would 
be condemned without quarter and shot without mercy. 

The strangest part of this story is that the Council did not confis- 
cate the sketch, but allowed him to carry it away. Thus I am able 
to enclose it to you. You will perceive that the sister arts of music 
and drawing are not always allied. It is possible to be utterly 
devoid of one whilst possessing the other to perfection. Here, 
indeed, lies one great difference between genius and talent. A man 
may have talent for many things, genius only for one. ‘The Michael 
Angelos of the world are not even the exception, and may perhaps 
be numbered on less than the fingers of one hand. 

Outside and opposite this beautiful courtyard is the glory of Palma, 
its wonderful cathedral. At the present moment it is undergoing 
restoration, and we do not see it at its best. But we see it in all its 
greatness and grandeur, its vast dimensions. Somewhat, indeed, of 
this is lost at all times, for on every side, except that facing the sea, it 
is too closely surrounded by houses. These interfere both with the 
near and the distant views. 

How shall I conjure up this remarkable building to your mental 
vision? In the first place it stands on the sea-shore, rising above the 
fortifications against which the waters of the Mediterranean for ever 
lap and surge. In colour I have told you that it is a rich amber, 
toned and mellowed by age. A gigantic mass of brickwork, with 
flying buttresses, and innumerable small pinnacles, and side buttresses 
so large and substantial, they may well defy Time itself, as they have 
already stood the centuries. 

There is one solitary tower over the north doorway, which is too 
little seen from a distance. Its height is insufficient. It has narrow 
pointed windows and an openwork balustrade, and looks less severe 
than the rest of the building. The exsemd/e of this little corner: the 
north doorway, the tower, and the picturesque ecclesiastical house 
adjoining it: makes a beautiful and striking picture. But here some 
of the side buttresses and some of the windows have evidently 
been filled up, and somewhat mar the beauty of the foreground. 
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The cathedral was commenced in the thirteenth century, imme 
diately after Majorca was wrested from the Moors, and was finished 
at the end of the sixteenth, if even now it can be said to be perfected, 
There is certainly a curiously incomplete air about it; a want of 
height and grandeur above the roof. The eye is not satisfied with 
seeing. The pinnacles look small and trivial in comparison with the 
immense mass they crown. Something larger and more dignified 
appears needed. Very beautiful is the old tower, but insufficiently 
seen, This is my impression, at present; yet it may be that the 
architect who raised this grand pile was right and I am wrong. Ifs0, 
I shall probably change my opinion. 

The interior is pure Gothic, plain and severe. It has been called 
Gothic-Mallorcan, as denoting a style specially belonging to Majorca, 
There was once a very famous School of Art here, which is said 
to have very much influenced the architecture of Spain. That men 
could have raised such a monument as this reflects everlasting credit 
upon them, and proves that in Majorca, artistically speaking, there 
were giants in those days. But it was an age of giants, in other 
places besides Majorca. 

On entering the cathedral you are awed, not by its beauty, but by 
its immense size. It is beautiful, but this dawns upon you later on, 
Coming to it with the impression of Barcelona Cathedral fresh 
in the memory, that of Palma, at first sight, seems rather to repel 
by its severity. Barcelona is simply a dream. It is Gothic, but rich 
in detail and refinement. Its tone cannot be imitated, or imagined, 
or excelled. Palma has nothing of all this, but it is infinitely larger 
and loftier. Any impressiveness of tone it possesses is due to sub 
dued light. 

The effect of its immense size is increased by the fact that the 
whole interior is seen at once. At first this appears to give ita 
certain empty appearance, but it also adds greatly to its majesty. 
Many of the Spanish cathedrals are so divided and cut up by naves 
and arches, chapels, tombs, and high altars, that all grandeur is lost, 
and many visits are necessary for receiving anything like a clear 
and distinct idea. I remember how especially this was the case 
at Santiago. 

The form of Palma Cathedral is rectangular. Its width, including 
the side chapels is 190 feet; without them it is 147 feet; it is 247 
feet long, and nearly 150 feet high. Realise these dimensions and 
imagine the whole seen at one glance. The pillars forming the 
central nave are octagonal, slender and severe. But they are archt 
tectural wonders, probably unique ; for nowhere else will be found 
pillars of such amazing height resting on bases so small. The effect 
is hardly pleasing, but it is a marvellous achievement. 

H. C., with all his knowledge of these subjects, was simply 
astounded. At first I thought he was going to extemporise, but 
fortunately it had an opposite effect upon him and rendered him 
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speechless. Presently, however, the flood-gates of eloquence were 
let loose, and he treated me to a learned discourse upon architecture, 
with Palma illustrations, which really gave me a very bad headache. 
Il faut souffrir pour étre—aimable. 

To stand at the west end with your back to the great west doorway, 
and gaze down the centre nave, is an experience rare as it is impres- 
sive. The expanse is vast, and so is the obscurity: solemn and 
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mysterious. Footsteps are lost on the pavement. Men and women 
are mere pigmies ; at the far end they might be phantoms. The 
pillars tower upwards, reduced, in so much space, almost to the 
dimensions of mere shafts. The pointed arches between are beautiful, 
and the eye amidst so much severity rests upon them with pleasure. 
The arches of the side aisles add very much to the effect. The 
pointed roofs are almost lost in obscurity. On both sides the 
windows are small and high up, admitting that dim religious light 
without which no cathedral in these latitudes would be complete. 
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This obscurity helps to throw out into more vivid relief the beautiful 
rose window over the choir, filled with ancient stained glass, It is 
a kaleidoscopic vision amidst all this gloom: a gloom only partially 
dispelled when at certain hours of the morning the sunbeams pene. 
trate the high windows and fall in long, tangible shafts of light upon 
pillars and arches, side chapels and pavement, warming into life what 
is generally cold, solitary and sombre. There is a smaller rose 
window at the extreme east end, over the high altar ; but its glass is 
less ancient and far less beautiful than its companion above the 
choir. 

This choir, in the centre of the nave, has old and beautiful stalls 
carved in walnut wood, and a carved pulpit at each of the north 
and south corners, dating from the sixteenth century. The screen, 
with great judgment, has been made low, and does not in any way 
interfere with the general view of the interior. 

On the left is the great organ. I heard it this afternoon, and have 
no desire to hear it again. It was very much out of tune, and could 
never have boasted anything in the way of tone. This is to be 
regretted. A fine instrument in this great building would have an 
indescribable effect upon the listener. Beneath it hangs the head of a 
Moor, carved in wood ; turbaned, bearded and hideous ; and looking 
as if fresh from the block. This is found in many of the Spanish 
cathedrals, and we did not fail to notice it in Barcelona. It is a 
remnant of barbarism. 

Beneath the organ is a doorway leading into the Chapel Royal, the 
earliest portion of the cathedral, and above which is the tower. It is 
empty and disused, but still rich in decoration, with a wooden 
gallery of fine Moorish work. It contains also the tomb of Don 
Jaime II., whose body is shown by the sacristan. We do not intend 
to avail ourselves of the privilege. 

A side door admits one to the cloisters. They are small, and not 
very remarkable. Slender pillars supporting romanesque arches and 
a tiled roof, with dwellings above, no doubt inhabited by ecclesiastics. 
The centre of the quadrangle is adorned by one of those picturesque 
ironwork wells so often found in Palma. From the north-west corner 
a fine effect is obtained of the side of the cathedral and the tower, 
with the cloisters beneath. This view has so taken hold of H. C.’s 
imagination that he intends to make it his very next sketch. Let us 
hope the ecclesiastical authorities of Palma will prove less barbarous 
than the Inquisitorial Council. 

I have used the word solitary in connection with Palma Cathedral, 
and think it happily chosen, for it exactly expresses its effect upon 
me. The building is generally empty, except at service time. Its 
great expanse is heightened by obscurity, though partly lost in it 
You almost feel lost yourself, desolate and solitary. This great 
monument, like the mountains of earth, is separated from you by 
size and majesty. 
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Yesterday H. C. determined to sketch it. He went straight to 
his task after breakfast. His iron constitution disdained such trivial 
considerations as luncheon, but I insisted upon taking him a little 
Eden-like refreshment: a bunch of grapes, a pomegranate, a few green 
figs, a few olives ; a little bread and some crystal water. 

My own substantial repast ended, this refined assortment was care- 
fully packed in silver paper and placed in a basket shaped like a 
cornucopia. Everything, you see, was in keeping. Francisco, the 
waiter who has specially attached himself to our train at the Fonda 
de Mallorca—perhaps because he is glad of the rare opportunity of 
airing his French with me: or it may be from spontaneous devotion : 
he is an Italian and evidently as impulsive as his race—insisted upon 
bearing this exquisite burden which I should have been proud to 
carry. Three things, you know, may be carried in polite society— 
books, game and fruit. Francisco accompanied me down the street 
and up the long broad flight of steps, a veritable Jacob’s ladder, which 
leads to the height on which the cathedral so nobly reposes. You 
will observe the flight in one of the enclosed sketches, 

Nous avions oublié le chat dans le coin. 

Arrived at the north doorway, to my horror it was closed. It ought 
to have occurred to me, and most certainly to Francisco, that the 
cathedral is always closed from 12 till 3. The Italian struck his 
forehead as if suddenly seized with headache, and gazed in despair 
at the cornucopia. 

For my own part, I cannot quite define or describe the nameless 
sensation that crept over me. H.C. was enclosed, alone, in that 
vast, depressing building. For the time being, he was shut up in a 
living tomb. Working in shadow, no doubt he had been overlooked ; 
was himself unaware of the fate in store for him. But with the irony 
of fate he would certainly discover it. What then? Would he go 
mad? People do go mad sometimes from solitary confinement. Or, 
again, he might have overrated his powers of endurance, and syncope 
might ensue from want of food. And sometimes when people faint 
they never “come to” again. 

It was now half-past one. I sent the waiter back to the hotel for 
stimulant in case of need, and when he had brought it, took charge 
of the cornucopia, and dismissed him to his work. Then for an 
hour and a half I wandered about, a prey to anxiety. The horrors of 
imagination were mine. Before the hour struck I found myself at 
the door of the sacristy. It was open, and a very amiable young 
fellow admitted me. I could almost have embraced him. 

I hastened to the far end and found H. C. in a state of collapse. 
There was not even the slightest suspicion of poetry in him. You 
have heard of the Hercules Furens. If you can imagine the exact 
Opposite to this—a Samson shorn of his locks—such was H. C. at 
that moment. ‘The stimulant came to the rescue and restored him 
to his ordinary self. Then he showed me his sketch. He had 
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managed to work well, and it was very fine and bold. The subject is 
extremely difficult, but with H. C. it seems that the greater the 
difficulty, the happier the result. I suppose that, like going up a hill, 
or climbing a tower, we put on extra strength to meet the occasion. 
But he could work no more to-day. And it was after this that, 
wandering about the town, we entered the church, where they were 


getting ready for a Requiem, and where the kneeling figures formed 
so conspicuous a part of the attraction. 

I have spoken to you of the sea and its calm waters that for ever 
beat and break and surge at the foot of this beautiful Palma—the 
blue waters of the Mediterranean. But they are not always serene. 
They were not so the night we crossed. Every now and then the 
little boat struggled and strained and shook and shivered, and now 
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and then by way of variety seemed to stand on end, uncertain 
whether to turn a somersault or not. For several days after this a 
storm raged, the sea beat upon the shore, the winds blew, and the 
weather was altogether exceptional for Majorca. 

The very night after our arrival, a vessel was wrecked just in front 
of the Cathedral, and there it lies, a sad monument to departed glory. 
It is gradually going to pieces. The morning after, we went down 
and took a photograph of it—for we have brought with us a camera 
wherewith to beguile idle moments, or to carry away a memorial 
of some spot that may especially take our fancy and which there 
may be no time to sketch. This is so often the case—so often a 
matter of regret. 

Then we took our plate to a photographer we have discovered 
here. A man who is quite a character ; an enthusiast in his work; 
full of artistic feeling ; who fortunately talks excellent French, and is 
not sparing of his words or his time. 

How do things get known in this world—small as well as great 
matters? Above all, those things we would wish.hidden in a corner 
or locked up in a closet? What a curious, gossiping, meddlesome 
race the human race must be. 

Within a few hours there comes to the photographer the Captain 
of the wreck, sad and sighing. ‘Sefior,” said he, “ I understand that 
you have a photograph of my unfortunate vessel. I should like one 
as a remembrance of what was once my happiness and is now my 
sorrow. I will pay you in gold for it.” 

“Sefior,” replied the man of Art, “it is true that there is a 
photograph of your vessel, but if you offered me diamonds I could 
not give you a copy. It belongs to an English gentleman staying 
at the Fonda de Mallorca, who has entrusted it to my care, and I 
can only be worthy of my trust. But if you will call at the Fonda 
and obtain the necessary permission, I shall be only too happy to 
comply with your request.” 

All which, faithfully repeated to me, I need not say that any 
number of souvenirs were freely placed at the disposal of the 
unfortunate master of the wreck, with whom we felt every sym- 
pathy. 

The four days’ gale ceased. During that time no boat approached 
the island or left it. We were separated from the world. It has all 
passed away—the gale, not the world. At the end of four days there 
came a great calm, in which we are now revelling. The skies are 
burning and brilliant by day and sparkling by night. Sirius faithfully 
following Orion, is worthy of inspiring the finest sonnet ever written 
by Shakespeare—or H. C. Large and flashing, it really seems at 
times to blaze with fire. It is night as I write; for to write by day, 
with so much to be seen and done, is absolutely impossible. 

This is a long letter, yet does not seem to have given you half an 
idea of Palma. I have wandered from my subject, and am dissatisfied. 
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The theme of my next must be the same. La suite au prochain 
numéro, as the feuilletons say. Perhaps I shall then, with a little 
more experience, know more of my subject, and may place it more 
vividly before you. 

Jl Sereno has several times elevated his voice whilst I have been 
conversing with you. Again I hear him, and I dare not mention the 
hour he announces. “The morning cometh, and also the night,” 
and it will soon be morning again. Crépuscule will break: dawn 
appear in the East. In this sleeping Fonda there is no Narbonne 
station to administer coffee in the small hours. H. C. has long since 
retired to his room. Sketching and writing poetry are evidently 
exhausting. J/7 Sereno is calling down a benediction upon the town. 
Imagine that you hear it; and be very sure that, if my wishes avail, 
all good angels keep watch and ward over you. 


DEATH OR LIFE? 


Deap! and so late he cheered us with his smile! 
Dead ! and so late he charmed us with the life 

That streamed from his great heart, that knew no guile, 
Albeit stirring in our daily strife ! 


Not so! not so! 
For saw ye not, ye who beheld the close, 
His spirit triumph in the mortal throes 
Of that last overthrow ?— 
Clear, bright, rejoicing, free ; 
A glorified and blessed soul, 
Made perfect and made whole 
By that release ! 
For evermore to be— 
And be at peace ! 
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INFATUATED. 
By ELva EDERSHEIM. 
I. 


ig was one of those dreary November evenings when London seems 
to look its gloomiest. A heavy mist, that later on would turn 
into rain, hung over the city, and the streets were wet and muddy 
with the downpour of many days. 

It was not a cheerful locality, either, that Leonard Crawford had 
chosen for his walk. He was strolling along one of those dirty back 
streets that are to be found in the extreme West, where dwelling- 
houses seem to be mixed up indiscriminately with second-hand 
booksellers, Italian warehouses, and curiosity shops. In the latter, 
indeed, this quarter of the city is especially rich, and it was this 
circumstance which made its attraction for Leonard. 

He did not take much notice of the cold; perhaps, comfortably 
wrapped in his fur-lined coat, he scarcely felt it. It was with the 
gaze of an interested observer that the young man looked about him 
and seemed to note everything around. He had a deliberation, both 
in look and manner, that one rarely observes in the hurry of London 
life, and perhaps it was owing to this habit rather than either to his 
good looks or his good clothes that one would have singled him out 
as a remarkable person. 

He stopped beside a lamp-post, and watched with a kind of 
amused interest a thin child, who, half sheltered from observation in 
the arch of an empty house, was tearing with greedy fingers the shreds 
of meat from an old bone. He felt in his pocket for a copper, and 
after repeated unsuccessful dives, brought up from its depths a half- 
crown, whose silver face shone in the gaslight. The child watched 
his movements with gleaming eyes. Leonard did not ignore this; he 
simply did not observe it. He restored the coin to its chinking 
comrades, and sauntering on with a good-humoured smile, said over 
his shoulder: ‘ Very sorry—can’t find one.” The child watched 
the tall figure with a fascinated stare, till it had turned the corner of 
the street, and then resumed her bone, but it seemed to have lost its 
relish, 

It was a very dirty little shop-window that next attracted Leonard’s 
attention ; so dirty, indeed, that it wanted a practised eye to discern 
the goods, more hidden than revealed, behind the dusty glass. He 
stopped and looked long at the miscellaneous heaps of cracked china, 
mildewed engravings, embroidered vestments and old coins. It was 
an inviting assortment, and one that tempted the collector’s soul 
within him ; for Leonard Crawford was an ardent lover of curiosities 
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of all sorts, and one who both from taste and habit delighted to 
accumulate them. After a little hesitation he pressed the handle of 
the door and passed in. Here, very much the same disorder met his 
eye. A noisy bell welcomed him clamorously, but no living being was 
in sight ; the only sign of life was the sound of a violin, that came to 
him apparently from the other side of a low glass door, at the back 
of the shop. 

Finding himself thus alone, Leonard made a careful inspection ot 
the shelves and cupboards that clothed the walls. The china he 
soon found was mostly spurious, but there were portfolios of en- 
gravings which no forger’s hand could have executed, and the coins 
promised well, And all this time the sighing of the violin was in 
his ears. 

At last he began to grow impatient of such solitude, and paced the 
little shop with a heavy step ; then, when this produced no result, he 
shook the shop-door violently, till the bell clashed excitedly and 
twisted itself in impotent somersaults over his head. He repeated 
this operation several times, becoming each time more angry, yet also 
growing more determined to attract the attention of the violin player: 
for there was a doggedness about Leonard, that opposition or in- 
difference seldom failed to rouse. 

And at last he was successful. The music suddenly ceased, and 
after a moment’s pause the glass door slowly opened, and a girl stood 
before him, At sight of her all Leonard’s anger, which had been 
bubbling to his lips in a flood of impatient words, sank back. For 
who could speak roughly to that pale vision, that in the gloom of 
the little shop seemed as if it might melt away even at a breath? 

She came forward slowly, and without lifting her eyes, whose deep 
lashes lay on a face of almost deathly pallor. Her round white 
throat rose, without relief of any kind, from a heavy, black trailing 
gown, and to Leonard’s enraptured gaze, seemed from the contrast 
almost to sparkle. Her hair, which was a dull red-brown, was caught 
in a loose knot at the top of her head, and she still held the violin- 
bow in her hand. 

The moments passed as Leonard gazed ; but as she did not speak 
or raise her eyes he was forced at last to address her. 

“Good evening — ah — I — ah — wanted to look at your 
coins.” 

The girl moved forward, with a wonderfully graceful motion, and 
taking a drawer from the back of the counter, still in perfect silence, 
placed it for Leonard’s inspection. 

The young man fumbled feebly amongst its contents. Why did 
she not speak? Why would she not look at him? 

‘It was to match these I wanted one,” he said at last desperately. 
“J want a fourth to have them made into sleeve-links. Here,” 
making a dive at a little piece of gold, “don’t you think this one will 
do?” 
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The girl stretched out her hand—what a beautiful, white hand !— 
and took it from him. She held the coin up to the gas, and as the 
light shone behind it, it made the shadows of the fingers and the soft 

lm a delicious red, a few tones warmer than the dusky head ; and 
Leonard looked at her with a kind of awe, almost fancying that one 
of the Bartolozzis, which had first attracted his attention in the 
window, had taken flesh, and blood, and life, and come—to him. 

At last she spoke. Leonard had begun to dread this as a possible 
awakening from his dream. But her voice was soft and low, and 
like the distant, melancholy echo of her violin. 

“That coin is false,” she said, as she finished her examination 
of it; ‘‘but I can find you one like it that is real.” 

And she glided from the room. 

Left alone, Leonard pressed his hands over. his dazzled eyes, and 
remained in that position till a slight movement aroused him. The 
girl had re-entered the shop, and stood before him holding the 
promised curio, her eyes still cast down. 

As he took the coin from her hand an overwhelming impulse made 
him clasp the white fingers in his warm grasp, while he stammered, 
almost unconsciously to himself, in a low, passionate voice: “ Look 
up at me; you must look up at me!” 

Slowly, very slowly, the heavy lids lifted, and he met the surprised 
gaze of her great dark eyes. 

“What do they call you?” he said. 

“ Céline,” she replied, and drew her hand from his. 


The shop-bell tinkled loudly, the door opened, and a gust of cold 
wind ushered in a short, thick-set man. 

In a few more minutes, Leonard, still with a feeling of bewilder- 
ment, found himself in the street, with the little, unknown coin, in his 
hand: the shopman’s hearty: ‘ Always glad to see you, sir; lots o’ 
things in your line, sir,” with its strong cockney accent ringing in his 
ears, 


EE. 


ALTHOUGH glamour may be very delightful while it lasts, its dispersion 
is never a pleasing process. It is not, to say the least, comfortable to 
realise that one has been acting foolishly, and to Leonard Crawford 
this was a peculiarly bitter sensation. As a rule he was a prudent 
man, and generally enjoyed his own good opinion. But as he sat, 
later on that same evening, at the family dinner table, with its well- 
knowa surroundings, he could not deny to himself that scarcely an 
hour since he had been dangerously near, if not altogether in an un- 
dignified and foolish situation. 

Perhaps it was the forcible contrast of the dusty little shop, with its 
Single gas-jet and dirty floor, and the warm, well-lit apartment where 
they were all assembled at dinner, that brought this fact home to him. 
Everything seemed so commonplace and everyday. ‘The six fat 
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candles, upheld in solid silver, shone with exactly their customary 
light. There sat his highly respectable father, whom Leonard hag 
never known to make a remark unaddressed ; his mother, a delicate. 
looking woman, round whom the shadow of departed ringlets and 
roses seemed to linger, was chatting on in her usual spirited, aimless 
way ; his two sisters, pretty, fresh-looking girls, were exchanging the 
ordinary gossip of callers and engagements. If, indeed, there were 
another world of beauty, and mystery and art, such as Leonard had 
seemed to catch a glimpse of in that dingy street, could these good 
people live on thus, unsuspicious and self-satisfied, through the long 
vacuity of their prosperous, uneventful lives? No; he had been 
dreaming. Faint and cold and tired, his inner eyes had seen a 
vision, and his senses had deceived him into thinking it reality. No 
wonder that his answers to his mother’s incessant questioning sounded 
rough and abrupt, and that his favourite dishes passed untasted. 

Something of her son’s indisposition could not long escape Mrs, 
Crawford’s motherly eyes. 

“Leonard!” she remonstrated, as the young man, starting sud- 
denly, sent a long stream of claret flowing from his glass over the 
spot'ess white of the table-cloth: ‘ what zs the matter with you? | 
have never seen you do such an awkward thing in all my life. Pray, 
Bucket,” turning to the servant, “ wipe up that dreadful mess. What 
can it be, Leonard? And you have eaten literally nothing at all. 
What have you been doing with yourself? I am afraid you have 
stayed out too late and caught a chill. Indeed, I hope it may not be 
a fever! To refuse game pie—and you were out at tea-time, too.” 

** Oh, then it’s easily explained,” laughed Fanny, his youngest sister. 
‘“‘He’s been to tea and courting with my Lady Clara, and that always 
makes him cross, The uncertainty of the wooing-time affects your 
spirits, doesn’t it, Lennie? And we must all make allowance for any 
unevenness in your appetite, and,” sotto voce, “* your temper.” 

“For shame, Fanny!” reproved her elder sister, sharply. ‘* Lady 
Clara is a very nice—ah—person, and if you only behaved half as 
well to her brother as Leonard does about her, it would be a very 
good thing for you and for us all.” 

“TI don’t see that,” pouted Fanny. ‘Surely if Lennie chooses to 
offer himself up nobly on the altar of an aristocratic marriage, the 
sacrifice is sufficient for the whole family, and his poor little sister 
may escape.” 

To Leonard such conversation was insupportable. He pleaded 
the excuse of a headache; and, submitting impatiently to his 
mother’s caresses, left the family circle for the quiet of his own room. 

Then had Fanny to suffer a severe reprimand. “For ’tis 
monstrous of you,” said her sister, “to try to upset Leonard and 
spoil everything, just as matters are going so well. Of course, she is 
a few years older than he, and has no money. But what does that 
matter, when papa will give him plenty? I am convinced that 
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Leonard’s—well—regard for Lady Clara has increased each time they 
have met: and you know he is not the kind of man to fall in love at 
first sight. ‘Then it is pretty clear that she likes him. It is per- 
fectly necessary for us to make good marriages, and in doing it 
Leonard is doing the very best thing for himself and for his family. 
I only wish, Fanny, dear,” coaxingly, “that you would follow his 
example.” 

As for the subject of all this discussion, he sat moody and de- 
pressed, huddled up in a luxurious dressing-gown by his blazing fire. 
His sisters were quite right in their surmises, for of late Leonard’s 
wooing of Lady Clara Hautness had made rapid progress, and he had 
begun to think almost with satisfaction of this alliance, the advantages 
of which he was not slow to perceive. But to-night the little shop 
and the shadowy, pale girl would obtrude themselves between him 
and thoughts of the house in Belgravia ; and struggle with himself as 
he would, her low voice and that one look from her beautiful eyes 
haunted him incessantly. 

His valet, a small, dark Italian, who, from having travelled with 
Leonard for many months as courier, had been engaged as personal 
attendant, waited on his master most obsequiously. He saw that 
something was wrong, and surmising that, since café noir had failed, 
solitude was the only remaining remedy possible, prepared noiselessly 
to leave the room. But Leonard called him back crossly. 

“Why are you going so soon, Paolo?” he said. ‘*Can’t you see 
I am not well and don’t want to be left alone ?” 

Thus admonished, Paolo returned submissively. 

“T am sorry for the master,” he said in perfect English. ‘“ Would 
he that I played to him a little?” 

To this suggestion Leonard immediately assented. He was pas- 
sionately fond of music, and accustomed to give himself up entirely 
to all the sensations it produced. To lie back in his chair like a 
modern Saul, and have his dark-eyed, dark-locked David chase away 
his melancholy was no unusual occurrence. And to-night it seemed 
that Paolo played even more beautifully than usual. Seated cross- 
legged on the rug at his master’s feet, the fire-light dancing on his 
swarthy face, he made a pleasing picture, and gradually the cloud 
rolled away from the young man’s brow. As the Italian finished the 
weird air he had chosen, Leonard leaned forward with something like 
enthusiasm. 

“By Jove!” he said, “you do play well! Why on earth don’t 
you go on the stage, man, and make a name for yourself?” 

“Some day, master ; some day,” said the aaa and gazed into 
the fire with a far-away look in his eyes. 

“What makes a fellow play so well, I wonder? ” mused Leonard 
aloud, after a few minutes’ pause. “Of course he must have the 
trick, to begin with ; but then— It’s soul, I suppose; soul and pas- 
sion that carry him on—seem to carry him right away.” 
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“Yes,” said Paolo, though it seemed as if he did not hear ; “it jg 
soul—passion.” 

“But how do you manage it?” persisted Leonard. ‘“ How do you 
start off? How does it come?” 

** How does it come?” repeated the valet: “I do not know. One 
plays, and when one thinks of her, one ¥ 

“Oh, there’s a ‘her’ in the matter!” interrupted Leonard half 
mockingly. ‘I did not know you had a ‘her,’ Paolo.” 

“No?” replied the valet with some dignity. ‘ But why then does 
the master think I leave the sunny Italy of wine and flowers ——” 

He broke off suddenly, but, as Leonard made no remark, con- 
tinued again, though it was as if he spoke to himselt. 

“Ah! but where she is, one needs not wine and sun! When she 
looks, does not the blood fly faster, and the heart beat more warmly 
than by the fullest goblet? And when she smiles ” 

The dark head was thrown back, the black eyes glowed like fire in 
the uncertain light, and a faint smile played on his lips, as though a 
vision of the beloved were before him. 

Leonard, afraid to interrupt him, remained perfectly silent ; but in 
a few minutes the Italian started, looked about him sheepishly, and 
picking up his flute, wished his master ‘“ good-night,” and left the 
room. 

Leonard poked the fire thoughtfully. 

** That’s love,” he said ; “there is no mistaking that. I don’t feel 
that for Clara. I think I’ll go and see Céline by daylight.” 

And he turned into bed. 


III. 


AND he went to see Céline, and went again. And at every fresh visit 
the spell, which the pale, silent girl had from the very first exercised 
over him, seemed to strengthen and increase. He felt, and owned to 
himself, that in her presence he was her slave. 

In her presence: for undoubtedly when alone, or if he happened 
to enter the dusty, little shop and Céline was not there, the incon- 
gruity, and, indeed, almost ludicrousness, of the situation would strike 
him forcibly. 

Yet he was always sure of a welcome. True, Céline, whom he 
had learned to seek and find in the cosy, little parlour at the back 
of the shop, seemed to the infatuated young man to be immoveably 
cold. But her father, sitting in his accustomed chair in the shop 
corner, busy over some work of elaborate china-mending or retouch 
ing, would always look up as Leonard hastily crossed the shop, with 
a kindly smile and some cheerful remark. He was a strange, little 
man, with a square-shaped head, covered with short, thick, white 
hair, a smooth-shaven face, and a pair of keen eyes. He, it was, who 
had first introduced Leonard to the back parlour, and he, it was, who 
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had first commanded his daughter to “ play to the young gentleman.” 
From him, too, Leonard gleaned all the particulars worthy of note of 
the life of Céline. The old man, only too glad of a listener, poured 
into Leonard’s willing ear how “his girl” had just come back from 
Paris, where she had met all sorts of “ fine people,” and where she 
had spent three years in the study of the violin. 

“She'll be a professional,” said the proud father, “and will make 
her mark, too, or I’m very much mistaken.” 

And as Leonard sat in the chair of honour, and Céline, silently 
obedient to his command, would take up her violin, he felt within 
himself that the old man was not far wrong. How lovely the girl 
looked as she stood in a dark corner of the room, whither she always 
retired when she played to him. And as, gradually forgetting the 
presence of a listener, she became absorbed in her music, Leonard 
knew that here, indeed, was the making of a great artiste. 

These visits to the curiosity shop had been going on all the winter ; 
no one, however, but Paolo even suspected them. Leonard had soon 
found that it was more politic, as well as necessary for his own com- 
fort, to have a confidant ; and who so fitting as the faithful valet? 
Many a bouquet of choice hot-house flowers would the trusty Italian 
bear to his master’s lady-love, when that master was prevented by 
some imperative home-call from keeping an engagement. Paolo had 
never a message to bring in return, but if he could even say: “She 
did not speak, but she smiled,” Leonard would feel fully content. 

At other times, when after a visit to Lady Clara he seemed to 
realise more keenly the poverty and sordidness of Céline’s home, 
Paolo again would be the recipient of his master’s woes. He would 
not say much, but Leonard sometimes fancied that a certain scorn 
would flash from the servant’s eyes. And on one occasion, when 
both were sitting over the fire together, Paolo had turned sharply 
round upon him with: 

“But she will not be there much longer.” 

This speech, abrupt and unexpected as it was, had given Leonard’s 
thoughts a totally new direction. Since then, when sitting alone with 
Céline, he had felt that he could brave anything—his father’s wrath, 
his sisters’ scorn, the world’s ignominy, to possess this beautiful ice- 
berg, to thaw her with his love. 

On this particular February evening Jack Frost was busy spreading 
a delicate mist over the great city, so that no one of its millions might 
catch him doing his night’s work. As Leonard approached the 
curiosity-shop he fancied he heard “Old Ben,” for so Céline’s father 
was always called, in loud and angry conversation ; but on opening the 
door, he found him, as usual, alone. 

“Good evening, sir. Yes,” in answer to Leonard’s interrogative 
motion, “ she’s in there right enough. But you look here, sir. Don’t 
mind me speaking a bit plain. I know you mean fair and honourable 
to my daughter, and soI wish you good luck. But she’s got her 
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head full of poetry and nonsense. You try that line with her and 
see how it will work.” 

Leonard pushed impatiently past the eager speaker. What did he 
want with advice? To him the cold shyness of Céline’s manner was 
infinitely more attractive than the kindest smiles, especially when 
contrasted with Lady Clara’s ever-ready affability. The lines of the 
sonnet were ringing in his head: 


‘‘Do I not see that fairest images 
Of hardest marble are of purpose made ?” 
and again : 
‘Only my pains will be the more to get her ; 
But, having her, my joy will be the greater.” 


And to-night his beautiful statue blushed, perceptibly blushed, as 
he came in at the low door. He had never seen her blush before, 
and he could not cease to marvel, for some time after the colour 
had died away, at the delicacy of the rose-flush that came up over 
the creamy throat and spread to the straight, low forehead. Then 
she was kind to him, too ; she gave him her hand, and played to him 
his favourite air. 

Just at parting, as he bent over her to say “Good-bye,” she looked 
up at him with one of those rare, full glances. 

** Why do you come here so often?” she said in her sweet voice. 
“IT don’t think you ought to— it’s not the right kind of place for 
you.” 

She had never said so many words to him of her own accord 
before ; and in spite of their import, Leonard felt wildly exhilarated 
by them. Did she not know, then, why he came—had she not 
guessed ? 

He snatched at both her hands, and grasping them almost cruelly 
in his own, said hoarsely, quite carried out of himself: ‘I come 
because I love you, Céline—because I love, love, love you.” 


IV. 


Mrs. CrawrorD had given a great dance. For days before, the 
whole house had been in commotion, and her quiet-loving husband 
had been forced to seek even his meals out of doors. It was not 
altogether for the amusement of her daughters that the good lady 
had been persuaded to undertake so much fatigue and trouble. 
Miss Crawford had some time before had a serious consultation with 
her mother, in which both had decided that evidently ‘some little 
event” was wanted to screw Leonard up to the proper point for pro- 
posing for the hand of Lady Clara Hautness. And what so propitious 
for such a thing as a dance, and one given at his own home, where 
he could have everything his own way? 

The ladies could not but exchange congratulatory smiles and 
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glances when they saw Leonard lead out the desired partner for dance 
after dance; and there was an excitement in his manner, a flush on 
his cheek, and a sparkle in his eye, which, although not uncommon 
of late, had never before been so noticeable. 

“‘ They are sitting together in the greenhouse; I think he must be 
doing it now,” Miss Crawford whispered to her mother in passing. 
And when at last all the guests were gone, and the family sat ex- 
hausted round the ruined supper-table, it was no wonder that Mrs. 
Crawford tapped her son playfully with her fan, and enquired if she 
were not to “wish him joy?” 

Leonard flushed ; and when Fanny suggested how delightful it 
would be to talk about “ my sister-in-law, Lady Clara, you know,” he 
rose abruptly, with something like an oath, and hastily left the room. 

Safe in his own quarters he sank into a chair, and letting his 
head fall into his hands, remained silent for many minutes. 

Paolo, who stood beside him, pale as death and literally trembling 
with excitement, was the first to speak. 

“ And what has the master done?” he enquired, breathlessly. 
“ What is arranged ?” 

“ Everything,” said Leonard, lifting his head with an excited laugh. 
“Everything ! And to-morrow—to-morrow—to-morrow.” 

His voice dropped away and he seemed sunk in reverie. 

“Poor Lady Clara!” he said at last. ‘“‘ She asked me to dine with 
them to-morrow! Why to-morrow? To-morrow night I shall be 
tossing on the ocean; and,” in an enraptured whisper, “with Céline. 
But come, Paolo ; there is a great deal to be arranged, and a great 
deal for you to do. See here,” he drew from his breast a pocket- 
book, “here I have our tickets. I have taken your advice—two 
saloon tickets for New York. You will pack all you think necessary 
for the voyage in my small overland, and I shall send you on by an 
earlier train to-morrow morning to Liverpool to take on the luggage 
and get everything nice and necessary on board. You understand ; 
I give you carte blanche. Here,” handing him the pocket-book, 
“ are our tickets and a good deal of money, about £200, the remains 
of my allowance. You will use what you want and give me back the 
book when you meet—wzs,” very gently, “in Liverpool. And here,” 
handing him a cheque, “is enough to keep you out of place for three 
months, so that I may have the chance of re-engaging you at the end 
of that time—if things go well. For you’ve been a good servant to 
me; more of a friend than a servant. Don’t, Paolo, don’t!” for Paolo 
was down on his knees by his master’s side, sobbing like a child, and 
kissing the very hem of his coat. 

‘See, Paolo,” Leonard continued, when he had somewhat pacified 
him: “I have made out a paper of our trains. You will get to 
Liverpool about mid-day—and we,” again that slight hesitation and 
tenderness of tone—“shall not arrive till six. But as the steamer 
does not leave the docks till half past seven we shall have plenty of 
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time. Now I think you understand all, so you can go—and I must 
write this letter. I suppose I must write a letter of explanation to 
my father, though it’s horribly hard to do. Well, what is it?” as the 
valet still lingered. 

“You will not tell me—you do not like to say,” murmured Paolo, 
** But the young lady—how did she consent ?” 

“IT scarcely know,” said Leonard; ‘‘I don’t think she said any- 
thing ; but then,” with a dreamy joyousness,” she let me say what I 
would! And her father came in and I told him all my plans, and 
he was pleased. Of course he was pleased, the cunning old boy. He 
turned to Céline and said: ‘ Well, my girl, how shall it be?’ And 
she—she looked straight at him with those wonderful eyes and said: 
‘Father, it shall be just as Ze says.’ Then I would have caught her 
and kissed her, I was so mad with joy. But she pushed me back and 
turned her eyes on me with a look I have never seen in them before, 
and said, oh, so earnestly: ‘Thank you. And forgive me—forgive 
me everything.’ Before I knew what she was doing she had taken 
my hand and kissed it. ‘Then she was gone.” And Leonard sat and 
gazed at the hand with a kind of reverence. 

He seemed quite unconscious of any listener to this strange narra- 
tion, for at its conclusion, when Paolo drew a long breath and 
murmured something, he started and exclaimed angrily : 

“What! Are you still here? Why don’t you go and attend to my 
things ? ” 

And the valet hastened away. 


Vi, 
LEONARD was pacing with restless footsteps the platform of a de- 
serted station. 

For greater safety, he had agreed to meet Céline at Junction, 
the first halting place of the fast train to Liverpool, which she would 
take at Euston. This had necessitated his coming down several 
hours earlier in the day, and he had had time, now that the train was 
due, to work himself into a perfect fever of excitement and delight. 

It seemed almost incredible; but when the great puffing engine 
should loom in sight he would know that his darling was there. 
A few more minutes, and he would be beside her, with her, and 
that for always. 

Would she be cold? Would she be silent? Or would she look 
at him with the soft, sweet smile he loved to fancy? Even at this 
moment of intense suspense he almost laughed at himself for such 
trepidation. Why should she be cold any longer? Had he not done 
everything for her that man could do? Had he not given her 
his love? Would he not give her his name? Was he not lifting 
her far out of that sphere which, to such a girl as Céline, must be so 
unbearable? Leonard was not a man insensible of his advantages. 
Good looks, youth, health, unlimited money—what could any girl 
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want more? Was he not thought a desirable match even for an 
Earl’s daughter ? 

But hark! a distant whistle, growing louder and harsher as it came 
nearer. The engine rushed into sight. Every turn of the pistons 
was bringing her nearer. 

The train dashed noisily alongside of the now crowded platform, 
and Leonard hurried to the first-class compartments. He thrust his 
head in at each window, but Céline was not there. He hastened 
along the second-class carriages, but still no Céline. Could she have 
got into a smoking compartment by mistake? A fevered search 
showed him that these were almost empty. He ran along the third- 
class compartments, but they only contained some quite poor people, 
who, from the amount and variety of their packages, were evidently 
about to emigrate. 

“Now, sir, are you ready?” cried the guard, as Leonard re- 
turned from a second fruitless inspection of the first-class carriages. 
“No, sir; I didn’t notice no young lady getting in at Euston—pheugh, 
we're off!” and in a few moments the express had whirled out of 
sight. 

It was most provoking. Céline had missed her train. He cursed 
the prudence which had left her to perform this part of her journey 
alone. But what was to be done now? How should he meet her, 
how could he communicate with’ her ? 

At this moment of perplexity a young porter stepped forward and 
handed Leonard a letter. He tore it open, with a beating heart, and 
read :— 


“ Forgive, oh, forgive! We have loved each other for so long a 
time! Her father would not consent. Your money and your plans 
have cleared the way, and we have an engagement to play in the same 
orchestra in—America. 

** Your devoted and eternally grateful, 
** PAOLO.” 


For several minutes after reading this extraordinary epistle Leonard 
remained perfectly stupefied, rooted to the ground. When he had 
grasped its full meaning his first impulse was for pursuit and 
vengeance: to tear Céline from Paolo, to hurl Paolo into a shameful 
prison. But after a hurried examination of the time-table, he found 
this plan quite unfeasible. The next train for Liverpool from —— 
Junction did not reach its destination till 9.45, and the steamer left 
the Docks at 7.30. For a moment he thought of telegraphing. But 
his commonsense and angry, wounded pride, both rebelled against 
such a proceeding. Even should he succeed in stopping the run- 
away couple, how should he confront them, and what dignified words 
could he find with which to upbraid them? It was useless to rage 
and fume. He summoned the porter, and angrily demanded of him 
why he had not delivered the letter sooner. 
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“Because I was paid not to,” answered the lad bluntly, and 
disappeared before Leonard had time to wreak any part of his 
vengeance on him. 

Again and again did Leonard read the few scribbled words, but 
their meaning was unmistakable. Clearly, also, he was not the only 
one who had been thus duped. Céline’s father was, even at the 
present moment, under the delusion that his daughter had gone off 
with a gentleman.—What deceit, what vile hypocrisy! He struck 
the hand that seemed to burn still with the kiss she had pressed 
upon it. And he to have been fooled, tricked, by this girl! To 
have been made her dupe, her tool! 

His regret at her loss speedily gave way to this scornful anger as 
he recognised the full extent of his wrongs. How they must both 
have laughed at him behind his back, his good servant and his lovely 
lady! ‘His plans”—yes, that meant his money, his berths. That 
he himself, his money and his very passion should have been thus 
used by the unscrupulous pair for the carrying out of their designs! 
It was insupportable. 

But what a mercy that his letter to his father was still unposted! 
He drew it from his pocket and tore it into a thousand fragments, 
And Lady Clara?—Her invitation for dinner.—Was he even now 
too late? 

Another hurried inspection of the time-table-—Ah, no! At least 
everything was not up with him. 


“Father,” said Leonard, late that night, as he sat smoking and 
sipping in Mr. Crawford’s private room: “I’ve arranged a marriage 
with Lady Clara Hautness.” 

“* Have you, my boy?” was the undisturbed answer. ‘‘ That 
seems very right.” 

“Yes, and that scamp Paolo has made off with my quarter’s 
allowance.” 

“Indeed! Well, there’s plenty more where that came from,” said 
the philosophic old gentleman. 

And Leonard wondered whether even the announcement of his 
elopement with Céline would have roused his father from that 
lethargic calm. 















OUR YOUNGER BROTHERS. 


By Rosa MACKENZIE KETTLE, AUTHOR OF “ SMUGGLERS AND FORESTERS,” 
‘¢ THE MISTRESS OF LANGDALE HALL,” &c. &c. 


I DO not believe that my temper is a bad one—I am certain 

my brothers are not half so good-humoured ; but I must own 
I was vexed when I heard it asserted, the other day, that the best 
way in which a gentleman could obtain insight into the character of 
a lady whom he seriously admired, was through listening to the con- 
yersation and studying the tastes and pursuits of her younger brothers. 

Now it is quite impossible that anyone—though he were the most 
learned of men—could understand this subject better than myself; 
for though I am only five-and-twenty, I have eight younger brothers, 
of different ages and dispositions, not one of whom, I maintain, is in 
the least like me. . 

My friends have frequently remarked upon this difference ; and, I 
confess, I have taken it as a compliment. Anybody who has heard 
Philip and Frank arguing about the merits of their respective 
universities ; Stephen and Arthur fighting over and over again their 
wordy battles about Rugby and Harrow; Tom and Jack plaguing 
our poor mother to death with their constant disagreements and im- 
pertinence to the old family servants ; or even my dear little brothers 
in the nursery quarrelling which of them should be dressed first, or 
lie in bed the longest, would own that it zs hard to be judged of 
through the medium of a host of ill-mannered boys! 

Only fancy Major Howard, or Captain Claxton, giving up a waltz 
with me for the purpose of studying my tastes, habits, and sentiments 
through the agreeable revelations of my young brothers’ mischievous 
propensities! Do I ever steal fruit, and glory in the achievement ? 
or persistently give up washing my hands? or fill my apron-pockets 
with all sorts of horrors? or smoke? or gamble? as, I am sorry to 
say, Frank did at Cambridge, when our parents had such sleepless 
nights and miserable days, before he turned over a new leaf, and— 
as he phrased it—went in for hard reading. Neither, I am. afraid, 
should I have passed such a capital examination as he did afterwards, 
turning all our sorrow into joy. 

Neither have I escaped so narrowly as Philip did when so many 
of his college friends showed him the way from Oxford to Rome, and 
he tried hard to make me understand all his Anglican notions, which, 
after all, were not materially different from our father and mother’s 
teaching, and did him no harm in the end, though our aunts were 
terribly frightened at what they called his Ritualistic practices. He 
is a brave, good man now, working hard in his suburban curacy, and 
has got over his boyish nonsense. 
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To a generous, reflecting person it must appear wonderful that a 
girl like myself, blessed with eight brothers, ever obtains serious ad- 
iniration ; and it would seem cruel to interpose obstacles between her 
and a happy settlement in life. 

That young clergyman at the Lakes, last year, of whom mamma 
was disposed to speak so highly, never looked at me again after hearing 
that my little brothers, in whom, during our passage in the steamer 
from Bowness to Ambleside, he took quite an affectionate interest, 
rejoiced in the suggestive names of Septimus and Octavius ! 

Not that I cared ; on the contrary, the dear little fellows were quite 
a protection ; but I should very much like to know what insight into 
my peculiar idiosyncrasy would have been gained by listening to their 
infantine squabbles ? 

All I know is that I am expected to amuse my brothers when they 
return from school or college ; to assist in mending and making their 
garments, and to keep my temper when they tease me about my few 
admirers, my favourite books, and my small modicum of amusement. 
‘he whole household is upset by their plans for boating, shooting, 
and lawn-tennis parties ; and, everywhere, Amy is wanted, and willing 
to help them, But I deny that in all their boastings, chaffings 
and wranglings, or boyish mysteries, there is the very faintest resem- 
blance to the manners, habits and sentiments of their one only sister. 

I love all the boys dearly, and I would willingly shield them from 
blame at almost any cost; bear their rough jokes, and forward their 
amusements; but as to being like them—lI deny the charge. 
Women are self-denying, from necessity, if not choice, especially in 
large families. It is a matter of course that sisters must give way to 
their brothers when they come home from school or college, and in 
the other short holidays of masculine life. I warn you, ye over-pru- 
dent suitors, who seek to read our characters through the conversa- 
tion of our juvenile brothers, that it is not until we are emancipated 
from home duties that our dispositions are fully developed. If you 
cannot rely upon your own powers of observation, credit still less the 
babbling of those wretched boys! 

Amanda, after being a perfect slave to her brothers, may retaliate 
upon a slave of her own, if she has the luck to get one. If anyone 
knew how tired I often am of sewing on buttons, and stitching collars 
and wristbands for my eight brothers, they would doubt, in spite of 
their praise of my industry, whether, after marriage, I might not 
consign similar labours to my lady’s-maid or housekeeper, more 
quickly than the rich man’s only daughter and heiress, who never had 
eight brothers to destroy her romantic, illusions about working for 
one beloved object, or to incriminate her by their laziness. 

Am I to be found guilty because Jack does not come down to 
breakfast till ten o’clock, when, in all probability, I have been up and 
dressed before eight, preparing his books for study and learning his 
lessons, in order to make them more easy for him ? 
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And yet, when I catch sight of myself in the glass, as I did just 
now, half crying at the unkindness of the remarks which so sting me, 
I can detect a likeness which I shall not disown now, nor will it ever 
rise up against me. Out of our number, large as it still remains, one 
has been taken, and, I think, the missing one did resemble me. 
Mamma always said that Alfred and Amy were just alike. 

Most likely it was so, since we were twins ; yet one was taken, the 
other left. I think if anyone could speak to him—to my little angel- 
brother—he would bear witness in my favour ; he would say that I 
was not an unkind, careless sister; and in his tones, his words, his 
looks, there was, there ever will be, an echo of my own. In my 
heart I hear always that child-voice saying, as it did before we parted 
in this world for ever: “Sister Amy, sister Amy, stay with me, be 
like me, take care of me through the dark valley—I cannot go alone 
—let me have my twin-sister with me.” 

But this is an episode I never meant to wander into. Twins are 
set apart and usually resemble each other, but our younger brothers 
are not—cannot be our prototypes. Redolent of school, troublesome, 
noisy, insubordinate, they make us slaves and keep us in slavery. 

“Do not contradict Jack; he is going back to school to-morrow, 
poor fellow,” says our tender mother. 

“Let the boys alone,” growls our Paterfamilias. ‘Do learn to 
humour your brothers, Amy, during their short holidays;” or, “ Don’t 
you see that Tom will break that little cane chair if he twists himself 
into such contortions ? You can lie on the sofa when your brothers 
are not at home.” 

“ Marianne will certainly give warning if the boys keep the breakfast- 
things so long on the table;” or ‘‘if Jack does not wipe his boots on 
the mat;” or “If Arthur persists in teasing the cat and making her 
jump on the tables.” 

“Your father is so angry with Philip to-day. Should you mind 
giving up the Popular Concert this one evening, Amy? He is always 
in a better humour when you are at home? Your brother goes back 
to Oxford next week.” 

“Don’t open the piano to practise when your brothers are all at 
home. You know they ought to be busy in the morning.” 

Then all the confidential parental tributes to our brothers’ claims 
and merits, to which we listen and give our assent resignedly. 

Perhaps, after all, I ought to have been satisfied with the curt 
reply, made on the spot, to the mischievous harangue to which I had 
been an unobserved listener, as it seems to me that it contained the 
whole gist of the matter : 

“Tt strikes me that men who find their sweethearts’ younger 
— interesting companions must have gone too far to draw 
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THE MISSING RUBIES. 
BY SARAH DOUDNEY. 


CHAPTER III. 
A LONG TALK. 


A BRIGHT evening had followed the fair day when Godwin 

Earle took his way to Clarges Street. The old London pomp 
was going on all around him ; he had seen it all over and over again, 
and yet he was now looking at it with a new interest. It did not 
disgust him this evening; he could be tranquilly amused by the 
vulgar swagger of wealth that glittered and blazed, and outshone the 
quiet glow of birth and breeding. He knew everybody by sight; 
the young fresh faces that had only just “come out,” and had not 
yet lost their first bloom ; the older faces, with weary eyes tired of 
looking at the vain show; the bored men, perched high, driving 
splendid horses ; and the cheery old fogies who found life interesting 
because so little of it was left to them. In his present genial mood 
he could make allowances for them all ; and regard their follies with 
kindly toleration. 

It must be confessed that he was a little surprised at Mr. Corder’s 
choice of an abode. He had fancied that the old merchant was a 
man who shunned fashionable neighbourhoods, and hated fashionable 
ways. And when he was shown into the room and received by his 
host, there were other surprises awaiting him. 

It was evident, in the first place, that old Corder had taste ; and 
a taste of a very sober and quiet kind. He had surrounded himself 
with subdued colours, warm and soft, and had brightened his walls 
with one or two charming little pictures. There was no display of 
wealth ; no sign of that pride of money which is, after all, the most 
disgusting sort of pride. If he had gathered a few pretty things 
about him, it was simply because he took an honest pleasure in their 
prettiness, and knew that a solitary life is greatly influenced by its 
surroundings. 

The dinner was excellent, but unostentatious. There was a small 
round table, a little tasteful silver and glass, and a few flowers ; and 
the spare, dry old man was a pleasant host, talking quietly and 
sensibly on the topics of the day. Godwin was conscious of being 
wonderfully soothed and gratified. Here was a man who knew how 
to befriend you without making you writhe under a sense of 
patronage. 

Later on, they sat near the old-fashioned bay-window overlooking 
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the street, and smoked their cigarettes in the soft glow of evening 
light. ‘Then a man-servant placed a shaded lamp on a table at the 
far end of the long, low room ; stirred a morsel of glowing coal in 
the grate, and noiselessly retired. And Godwin felt that the time for 
a serious business conversation had come at last. 

“And now,” said his host, sinking back, a little wearily, into his 
easy chair, “I should like, if you are willing to take me into your 
confidence, to know something more about yourself. Tell me just 
as much as you please, and no more. But I think you know that I 
have no idle curiosity to satisfy ; I wish to help you.” 

Godwin, who was seated in another easy chair, and felt delightfully 
comfortable, was not unwilling to talk about himself. For more than 
twelve months he had been tossed about, like a shuttlecock, by hopes 
and fears; rushing here and there in search of employment; realizing 
the bitterness of disappointment in every possible form. This quiet 
old man inspired him with a sense of trust. 

“T shall have to tell you a long story,” he replied; and as he 
spoke, he, too, sank back into the cushioned chair, and the evening 
light fell softly on his worn face. ‘A part of it, I believe, you have 
heard already. You know how I came home from India with Sir 
Albert Lane, and how, after his death, I went to stay with my aunts 
at Fairbridge ?” 

“Yes. And Sir Albert left you nothing ?” 

“He had nothing to leave: he was a man who had always lived 
up to his means. With him, as you know, my hope of getting a good 
government appointment expired ; and I made up my mind to take 
the first berth that could be found. I went to Fairbridge, partly 
because it was the only home I had ever known, and partly for 
health’s sake. But afterwards I wished, bitterly enough, that I had 
never set foot inside Meadow House! My Aunt Caroline had come 
from Russia with her daughter, and things were not changed for the 
better.” 

“Why not have gone to your Uncle, Canon Earle ?” 

Godwin smiled. 

“My Uncle Earle,” he said, “ is an old bachelor, and never per- 
mits his peace to be broken for anyone. He lives in his cosy old 
house in Alderminster, under the shadow of the Cathedral, and 
allows my aunts to occupy Meadow House.” 

“‘T did not know that Meadow House belonged to him,” remarked 
Mr. Corder. 

“Ves ; he is the elder son, and had the best of the family property. 
My father was some years younger. As Uncle Horace has not 
married, it was always said that Meadow House would eventually 
come to me ; but I shall never have it now.” 

“Who is to have it, then?” inquired Mr. Corder, with much 
interest. 

“Tt will probably go to Olga Gradizoff; that is what my Aunt 
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Caroline has been diligently scheming for. I must tell you that the 
Countess Gradizoff is a disappointed woman. Her husband did not 
leave her the fortune she had expected, and her married life was 
a stormy one. After the Count died, she chose to take up her abode 
with her sisters, and in a very short time she became the mistress of 
the house, and ruled everything. They yielded to her for the sake of 
peace, I suppose. And it is to her, and her accursed suspicions, that 
I owe all my troubles.” 

“Ah, I have heard that the Countess Gradizoff is not an easy 
person to live with,” said Mr. Corder, quietly. ‘And she didn’t 
like you?” 

“No; she detested me, even as a child. I offended her by being 
looked upon as the future master of Meadow House. And when I 
found that she had returned from Russia, and established herself in 
he old house, I began to fear that she would make mischief.” 

‘¢ And what of her daughter?” 

“Olga is a mere child of fifteen or sixteen. She was always with 
her governess—a poor Polish girl, who was quite a slave to the 
Countess.” 

*‘ And those suspicions that you spoke of—what were they?” asked 
Mr. Corder, after a slight pause. 

A quick flush shot across Godwin’s face, but he answered with 
composure : 

‘* They were suspicions that will rather astonish you, I fancy. The 
Countess pretends to be morally convinced that I stole a certain ruby 
necklace, which had belonged to Count Gradizoff, and was said to 
have been valued at five thousand pounds. Out of consideration 
for the name of Earle, she declines to take any steps for the recovery 
of the necklace. ‘Let the whole affair be hushed up,’ she says, when 
she is urged to set the detectives to work. I need hardly tell you 
that I have done all I can to prove my innocence ; but the thing has 
never been traced. And my Aunt Caroline has been clever and 
malignant enough to make Canon Earle and her sisters believe in my 
guilt. She always had an extraordinary power over the minds of her 
relations. If she detests anyone, they are invariably made to dislike 
him too.” 

“IT have had a hint of this matter before,” said the merchant, in 
his quiet voice. ‘ But I did not of course know how serious it really 
was. ‘There is an old gardener whom I pay to keep my poor child- 
ren’s graves in order in Fairbridge churchyard. He called on mea 
month or two ago, and said that he fancied the Countess’s temper had 
driven you away from Meadow House. At one time he lived in the 
Miss Earles’ service, and I suppose he still contrives to pick up bits 
of their household news.” 

“That must be poor old Rouse. He was my Aunts’ gardener 
years back. The old fellow used to be fond of me, I remember.” 

“Yet I don’t understand how the Countess Gradizoff, with all her 
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powers, could succeed in fixing such a suspicion on you. It seems 
perfectly monstrous,” said Mr. Corder. 

“ Appearances were decidedly against me,” replied Godwin, with 
perfect frankness. ‘“ And she hated me quite enough to have been 
misled by appearances. She was perpetually swaggering about her 
jewels, especially about this ruby necklace which had once belonged 
to a noble Polish family. I never knew exactly how Count Gradizoff 
had obtained possession of the necklace, but I believe its former 
owner narrowly escaped Russian vengeance. Anyhow, the Countess 
was so fond of descanting upon its splendours, that my other aunts 
got nervous, and declared it ought to be put into safe keeping. My 
evil genius must have prompted me, I suppose, for I was fool enough 
to offer to take care of the infernal thing. The curse of the pillaged 

Pole must have clung to it, I verily believe!” 

“And did the Countess readily accept your offer?” 

“Yes. Her sisters had really made her nervous, I fancy. There 
was no manifest ill-feeling between Aunt Caroline and myself at that 
time, although I knew she did not like me.” 

Godwin paused, drew a long breath, and sat upright. Hitherto he 
had managed to keep all emotion out of his voice and manner; but 
it was no easy matter to control the rising passion that was struggling 
for an outlet. His host, moved by the most genuine sympathy, 
looked away from the young man’s troubled face, and waited for him 
to speak again. 

“There was a strong box—it had belonged to, Uncle Albert—in 
my room,” young Earle continued. ‘Well, I told the Countess I 
would lock up her necklace in that box ; and one evening she brought 
it to me, and solemnly entrusted it to my care. Aunt Jane and 
Dorothy had a great deal to say about their sense of relief. Sucha 
thing was far too valuable to be kept in a woman’s dressing-case, they 
declared, and they had always been afraid that Caroline would give it 
to Olga, the child had begged for it so often. Moreover, it was such a 
comfort to know that Godwin never slept without loaded pistols in 
his room. I remember laughing at this, because the pistols were not 
loaded ; and then I said good-night to them all, and went away with 
the rubies.” 

“Did any of the servants know where the necklace was to be 
kept?” asked Mr. Corder, eagerly. 

“T think not. Anyhow, I could never find it in my heart to sus- 
pect one of them; they had all lived for years in the family, and were 
teally attached to me. Well, to go back to that night, as soon as my 
door was shut I got out my keys, opened the strong box, and put the 
morocco case, which contained the necklace, into an unoccupied 
corner of the box. Then, when I had made all secure, I returned 
the keys to my pocket, and went to bed with an easy conscience. 
But that was the last I ever saw of the Gradizoff necklace !” 

“What! You never saw it again?” 
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“Never. Three or four days went by, and my mind was fully 
occupied with my own affairs. As I was perfectly sure that the thing 
was safe, I did not trouble to look at it. The iron box contained 
nothing else that was particularly valuable; but there were private 
papers in it which I had judged it wise to put into a secure place, 
It must, I fancy, have been nearly a week after I took charge of the 
necklace, that I received a letter from one of Sir Albert Lane’s old 
friends. There was a chance, it seemed, of obtaining a secretaryship 
which had just become vacant, and I was advised to go up to town,” 

“ And you went, of course ?” said Mr. Corder. 

*‘T went, and stayed two days. But it was just the old story of 
blighted hopes, and the secretaryship had been promised before I 
applied for it. It is not necessary to say that I came back in bad 
spirits, and let everyone see that I was in a gloomy mood. Evening 
had set in when I returned, and I was tired as well as depressed ; yet 
that was the time chosen by the Countess to ask me to produce the 
necklace. I must own that the request, coming just then, irritated 
me strangely ; I did not want to have the trouble of opening the iron 
box, and I did want to shut myself up and be alone. ‘Won't to- 
morrow do ?’ I asked.” 

Mr. Corder was listening earnestly. 

‘My Aunt Caroline replied that to-morrow would do; but that 
she thought, on the whole, it would be better to take the necklace 
into her own keeping again at once. It was a sort of heir-loom ; she 
wanted to look at it very often, and found she could not endure that 
it should be out of her sight. I told her, a little curtly I’m afraid, 
that she should have it before breakfast next day, and then I went off 
to my room for the night.” 

“ And the night passed just as usual?” Mr. Corder asked. 

‘“* Rather more wretchedly than usual. I was wakeful, and a blank 
future seemed to stare me in the face. Naturally, I rose the next 
morning looking heavy and miserable, and had half finished dressing 
before I remembered the necklace. I was late; the bell was ringing 
for family prayers; and to miss prayers was to offend the aunts 
mortally. Still, I wasn’t ready, and I had to make up my mind to 
face their cold displeasure ; it couldn’t be helped. Then, in a very 
ill humour, I took out my keys, and went to the iron box.” 

‘“‘Did the key turn easily in the lock? Was there the slightest 
difficulty in opening it?” 

‘“‘ Not the slightest. As soon as the lid was raised, I put my hand 
into the corner where I had deposited the morocco case. J¢ was 
not there. 'There’s no need to say, I suppose, that at first I utterly 
refused to accept the fact of its disappearance, and rummaged among 
the papers till I was sick and tired. Then, for a few minutes, I 
believe I was completely bewildered. My impression is, that the shock 
inflicted upon me took away my thinking and feeling power, and left 
me absolutely stupefied.” 
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He stopped to take breath, and the old man noticed that his face 
was deadly pale. 

“T can vaguely remember their faces when I entered the breakfast- 
room,” Godwin went on at last. “All their eyes were upon me. 
Aunt Jane had assumed her well-known stony look of reproach ; 
Aunt Dorothy sighed and moaned. This was their manner of 
reminding me that I had not appeared at prayer-time ; but I did not 
give them a chance to utter one word. What I did was to walk 
straight up to Caroline Gradizoff, and say, in a stupid, wooden way : 
‘Your ruby necklace is gone.’ Of the outburst of exclamations that 
followed this announcement of mine, I have not the faintest recollec- 
tion. I cannot even recall the answers that I made to their frantic 
questions. The scene seems to shift suddenly from the breakfast- 
room to my bed-room again, and I see them all crowding round the 
iron box, that stands open, just as I had left it on discovering the 
loss.” 

“This is a painful story,” said Mr. Corder, kindly ; “‘and it costs 
you a good deal to tell it. Yet I am glad—more glad than I can 
say—that you have been willing to confide in me so unreservedly.” 

Godwin rose, and began walking restlessly up and down the room. 
The contrast between the old man’s sympathy, and the merciless 
suspicion with which his own relations had treated him, was never 
more deeply felt than at this moment. For some seconds he could 
not trust himself to speak, but Mr. Corder rightly interpreted the 
silence, and waited quietly for him to go on with his tale. 

“You know it is a common saying,” he proceeded sadly, “‘ that 
innocence often looks wonderfully like guilt. As days went on, and 
I began to realise that my aunts did really believe me guilty of the 
theft, I became conscious of an ever-increasing sense of degradation 
which made me partly incapable of vigorous self-defence. I was 
almost persuaded that there must needs be something noticeably vile 
and mean in my nature, else they would never have condemned me, 
even on the strongest circumstantial evidence. On looking back 
upon that time, I see that my dejection and bewilderment must have 
told fearfully against me; and yet—Good heaven! how could they 
have dared to think that their own brother’s son was a thief?” 

“You say,” remarked Mr. Corder, “that it was the Countess who 
influenced the minds of the others. Now, does it not strike you as 
being very odd that she should have accepted her loss so philoso- 
phically? Would any other woman of her stamp have sacrificed 
valuable family property for the sake of hiding a nephew’s disgrace ? 
Does it seem a natural thing that she should let you enjoy the fruits of 
your ill-gotten gains in peace? My belief is, that from first to last 
she was perfectly aware of your innocence.” 

But Godwin shook his head, and slowly took another turn in the 


room. 
“No,” he said, thoughtfully. “Aunt Caroline really believed me 
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guilty. As to her determination to hush up the matter, that can, I 
think, be easily explained. I am morally certain that my aunts, Jane 
and Dorothy, and my Uncle Horace, agreed to pay her the full value 
of the necklace as the price of her silence. They are people who 
would make any sacrifice to smother a family scandal.” 

Mr. Corder rested his head upon his hand, and sat absorbed in 
thought. He had heard, in bygone times, a great deal about the 
Countess and her ways from the lips of her sister Grace, and he 
believed that Grace was a better judge of her nature than Godwin 
Earle could ever be. In fact there were few base and dishonourable 
actions of which he could not have imagined her capable. And yet, 
as he had never once seen nor spoken to Caroline Gradizoff he felt 
that his opinion of her character must appear worthless to Godwin. 
Mr. Corder had only looked at her with Grace’s eyes, while Godwin’s 
knowledge of her was derived from daily intercourse. Nevertheless, 
the old merchant was obstinately convinced that he understood this 
woman, and that young Earle did not. 

‘* What if there has been no robbery at all?” he asked, suddenly 
looking up. ‘What if the Countess contrived to steal her own 
necklace out of your box? Was it not possible for her to have found 
a key that would fit the lock ?” 

“No, no.” Godwin spoke with a melancholy smile. ‘ The lock 
was a peculiar one. As I have already told you, the box belonged 
to Sir Albert Lane, and had been used by him for keeping important 
documents. No common lock would have answered his purpose, of 
course ; and as to my own keys, they were never once out of my pos- 
session. Moreover, I am certain that the Countess, much as she 
dislikes me, would not have dreamt of playing any tricks. It is only 
in novels that these things are done.” 

“But some hand must have stolen the key of your strong box. If 
not hers, whose hand was it? By the way, did you sleep with your 
keys under your pillow ?” 

“No; I had only a very small bunch, and they were always in my 
waistcoat pocket. At night I put my clothes on a chair, close to my 
bedside, and within my reach. I know you are thinking that some 
one might have got into the room while I was asleep ; but that was 
impossible. All the while I was at Meadow House I had wretched 
nights. Remember that I was a bitterly disappointed man, haunted 
by a thousand regrets and fears, without a place in the world, without 
any certain prospect before me. Remember, too, that my health 
had suffered severely from my residence in India ; and then ask your- 
self whether I was likely to enjoy the blessing of perfect repose? If 
I ever had the luck to doze, the slightest sound was enough to wake 
me. I used to toss as if my bed were a furnace; I sometimes got 
up and paced the floor for hours.” 

** Did you never have recourse to opiates ?” asked Mr. Corder. 
“ Never. I have always had a horror of anything of the kind.” 
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Mr. Corder rose in his turn, and went over to the fast-expiring 
fire. ‘The May evening was chilly, and the old man stirred the coals 
into a blaze before he spoke again. 

“Think,” he said, standing with his back to the chimney-piece, 
and looking earnestly at his guest. ‘Think, Mr. Earle. Try to 
remember. Did you not have one good night while you were staying 
at Meadow House? Take time to consider my question.” 

There was a silence. And then Godwin Earle looked back at him 
with the first appearance of embarrassment that he had betrayed that 
evening. 

“IT do remember,” he answered hesitatingly. ‘‘ There was one 
night when I had a sound sleep. But, Mr. Corder, I did not owe 
that sleep to any opiate. The simple truth is that I went to bed 
happier than I had ever hoped to be again ; my nerves were quieted, 
and my mind soothed ; and so I slept.” 

He paused. His host’s keen eyes were still fixed upon him with a 
look of intense interest, and after a slight struggle with himself, the 
young man went on speaking. 


CHAPTER IV. 
BEGIN AGAIN, 


THE glow of sunset, which had lingered long, even in the London 
street, was now rapidly fading away. Within the last half-hour the 
shades of dusk had deepened fast, and Mr. Corder silently welcomed 
the soft twilight for Godwin’s sake. Full of sympathy and delicate 
consideration, the old merchant seated himself in a low chair on the 
hearth, with his back to the shaded lamp-light. And the young man, 
still pacing up and down the long room, could see little beyond the 
outlines of his figure and face. 

“You may as well hear all the details of this dreary story of mine,” 
said Godwin, making a vain attempt to speak lightly. “I daresay 
you have already guessed what is coming next. Before I went to 
India, Mr. Corder, I fell in love with a girl in Fairbridge. And, 
wonderful to relate, she was the very girl that my relations had already 
set their hopes upon for me! As you may suppose, ‘I was in high’ 
favour in those days. Sir Albert Lane had done all that was expected, 
and had taken me warmly by the hand. And Miss Lindrick had 
accepted me on certain conditions. These conditions were reason- 
able enough, you will say. She was an only daughter, and an heiress : 
and her father stipulated that we should not be definitely engaged 
till I had won an established position. I was so sanguine in those 
days that I was not troubled in the least about Colonel Lindrick’s 
cautious restrictions. She loved me; I was on the high road to good 
fortune ; and in a year or two I thought I could come home and 
claim her. You see I fully believed in my luck. I started in life 
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with the utmost confidence, firmly persuaded that the stars in their 
courses would fight for me and win an easy victory.” 

Mr. Corder’s thoughts had strayed back again to the bright school- 
boy with his fresh face and winning ways, and his heart swelled with 
compassion and regret. He might lift this young man out of the 
Slough of Despond, and set his feet upon firm ground. Yes; buthe 
could never give him back the believing spirit of his vanished youth, 

Great as his power of helpfulness really was, it could not go beyond 
certain limits. And silently and bitterly he was realising that it is 
easier to mend a broken fortune than to heal a bruised heart. 

Still trying to sustain that painful pretence of lightness, Godwin 
went on with his tale, never stopping in his walk up and down the 
room, and never once looking towards the quiet figure sitting in the 
shade. 

** Well,” he continued, bitterly, “you know that the stars did not 
fight for me after all, and I came back to Fairbridge in the character 
of a vanquished man. Miss Lindrick was sympathetic and tender still ; 
but—‘ her mother was steel, and her father was stone,’—and for 
months we had few opportunities of meeting alone. But at last there 
came a certain summer evening when Aunt Dorothy (who has a good 
deal of ladylike tact) was clever enough to get her to dine at Meadow 
House, and kind enough to give me my chance afterwards. Miss 
Lindrick and I had a quiet talk in the back drawing-room, while the 
others were chatting over their coffee-cups; and the result of that 
talk was the renewal of my confidence and hope. She would wait 
for me, she said; she would never lose her trust and patience ; and, 
not having quite parted with my old credulity, I believed her, and 
was comforted. That night I had a sound sleep, and was late for 
breakfast the next morning.” 

“ Does the tie between you still exist?” asked Mr. Corder softly. 
He had forgotten for a time the mystery of the stolen necklace, and 
was thinking only of the love story. 

“No.” Godwin’s voice dropped to a low, stern tone. “I hada 
letter—it came two days ago—telling me that she could write no 
more, and saying, gently enough, that it would be best for us to for- 
get each other. That was all. I knew that the false accusation had 
done its work, and that she had resolved to banish the suspected man 
from her heart. In some way—I don’t know how—she has heard of 
the suspicion that rests upon me, and it has helped her to come toa 
decision. I ought to have been prepared for this blow. Her letters 
have shown changes of mood and _ touches of uncertainty for months 
past. But somehow one never zs prepared.” 

He came to a pause in his walk and stood motionless, leaning 
against the wall, with his eyes fixed upon the floor. 

*¢ Shall I go on and tell you all the rest?” he said at last. “Yes; 
there is no reason why you should not hear everything. After I had 
read that letter, I felt that my evil fate had won the day, and I 
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resolved that I would not live with the taint of the vile slander always 
clinging to my name. You know—every man who has done with 
youth sust know—that life, even at its best, is hardly worth living.” 

He waited, evidently expecting some reply ; and Mr. Corder’s quiet 
voice came out of the shadows. 

“Tt never is worth living, if we live only for self’s sake. I found 
that out long ago.” 

“ Ah, you have the power of helping others. A man can never be 
quite miserable while that remains,” Godwin continued. “ But I was 
beggared, slandered, deserted ; and I felt that the world had no place 
forme. Well, I won’t weary you with a long history of my thoughts 
and feelings ; they are not worth telling, Heaven knows! It is enough 
to say that I had sufficient respect for my father’s name and memory 
to make it appear that his son had died by accident. After travelling 
all night, I got out at a little country station, and walked across fields, 
just before sunrise, to meet the next down train. And then I placed 
myself upon the line.” 

“Good Heavens!” dropped breathlessly from Mr. Corder’s lips. 
“Tt must have been a miracle that saved you!” 

“It was almost a miracle. I had been standing on the line some 
minutes when a young girl climbed the embankment, and attempted 
todrag me away. You must try to picture the scene for yourself, for 
I cannot put it into any words. At this moment I could scarcely 
believe that it was J who stood there, grimly determined to die, and 
resolved that those weak little hands should not turn me from my 
purpose. But the hands were not so weak as they seemed, and I 
was hardly brutal enough to put out all my strength. There was a 
struggle ; she would not give way, and clung to me with frantic force. 
And then—then, before I realised that it was indeed so near, I saw 
the train rushing fast upon us both, and knew that if I perished, she 
must share my fate.” 

Again he paused, this time to take breath. He had told his story 
with wonderful calmness ; but, in the twilight, Mr. Corder saw him 
pass his hand across his face. 

“It was ordained that we were both to be saved, I suppose ; the 
bad was spared for the sake of the good,” he went on, quietly. “ But 
how our escape was effected, I can’t tell you ; the whole thing seems 
like the wildest of dreams. It must have been a desperate leap of 
mine that got us clear of the line.” 

The story had been almost too much for the old merchant, and, 
strong of nerve as he was, he heaved a deep sigh of relief at its 
conclusion. A man less accustomed to study human nature might 
have thought it is duty to “improve the occasion,” and read Godwin 
Earle a severe lecture on the sin which he had so nearly committed ; 
but Mr. Corder was wise enough to see that no words of his were 
needed here. He rose slowly from his easy chair in the shadows, 
went over to the table, and filled two glasses with wine. Yet as 
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Godwin took the glass from his hand, he saw that the old man’s eyes 
were resting upon him with an earnest interest, and knew that many 
an unspoken warning was conveyed in that kindly glance. 

‘“T wonder how the Ancient Mariner felt when he had told Ais 
tale?” said Godwin, with a smile. ‘Somewhat as I do now, I 
fancy. It’s to be hoped that I sha’n’t be condemned to tell my 
story periodically, isn’t it? I’m afraid I have given you a dismal 
evening.” 

“I have spent a good many dismal evenings alone with my own 
sorrows,” answered Mr. Corder, gently. ‘“ And you know I insisted 
on hearing all your troubles. I am not quite satisfied yet, you will 
see. This girl who saved you, who is she? What has become of 
her? Shall you ever meet her again ?” 

“Three questions easily answered. The girl is a Miss Ward, and 
she has come up to town to live with her old governess, a Mrs, 
Milton, who has a house in Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square. I 
mean to call on her to-morrow.” 

Mr. Corder gave a short exclamation of satisfaction. 

** Call on her by all means,” he said, cheerfully. “My old friend 
Milton is one of the best of men, and his wife is an excellent woman. 
Mrs. Milton is a good many years younger than her husband, and his 
marriage seems to have renewed his youth. As to Miss Ward, I 
think they are prepared to receive her as a daughter.” 

** Then you know these people ?” said Godwin, in surprise. 

*‘T have known Richard Milton for years, and have watched his 
life with a good deal of interest. He succeeded, when very young, 
to his father’s prosperous wine-business ; but it was easy to see that 
it would not continue to prosper in-his hands. He is one of those 
men who can never be masters—men who are born to serve and not 
to rule, and whose instincts lead them to exchange ruling for serving. 
When Richard Milton was distressed to the last degree, he came to 
me and asked me to buy his business. My son, who was then living, 
had always had a fancy for the wine trade ; and I did buy the con- 
cern, chiefly for Frank’s sake. Milton quietly stepped down from his 
position as master to the post of manager, and things very soon began 
to go well. They have done so well, indeed, that we are now in want 
of another head in the office ; and, if you are willing, I shall be glad 
to give you a place there.” 

‘‘T am more than willing.” Godwin’s voice was a little unsteady 
now. “I am more grateful than I can tell you, Mr. Corder. If I 
can find work to do I shall do it with all my might.” 

“ Ay, that’s right, that’s right. Take my advice, it is contained in 
two short words—degin again. Last night you had made up your 
mind to throw your life away, and you were turned from your purpose 
by a power greater than your own. My boy, you must keep the life; 
but you must let some of its old memories and associations go. 
Fling them from you ; start afresh with new ideas, new interests, and 
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new hopes. Turn your back upon the past; steadily resolve to forget 
those who have distrusted and deserted you. Put your faith in God, 
and in your own honest efforts, and degin again,” 

“T will try,” said Godwin, speaking as frankly and simply as the 
school-boy of old might have spoken. ‘“ But there is the false accusa- 
tion—whatever else is forgotten, I shall remember that to the end of 
my days.” 

“ Patience; you may find means to clear yourself yet.” Mr. 
Corder’s thoughts flowed back into their former channel. “TI can’t 
give up the belief that you have been the victim of a shameful fraud. 
Did no suspicions attach to any of the servants ?” 

“They were all old servants who had been known and trusted for 
years,” Godwin replied. 

“By the way, there was a governess ; a Polish girl, I think?” 

“ Poor Miss Lorenski! She was a silent, inoffensive little thing ; 
and not over-stocked with brains, I fancy. I don’t think Olga Gradi- 
zoff ever learnt much from her; the Countess always declared that 
she had taken Miss Lorenski out of charity.” ’ 

“Yet the Countess has not a charitable reputation,” remarked Mr. 
Corder, with a doubtful smile. 

“Well, no; I should say not. My other aunts are inclined to be 
stingy, but Caroline Gradizoff is positively grasping. As to that poor 
Lorenski girl, she was more of an upper lady’s maid than anything 
else. I used to see her sewing and mending from morning till night, 
but I hardly ever heard the sound of her voice.” 

“Was she ever employed in any household duties ?” 

“T scarcely know. Yes; I do remember that Aunt Jane, who felt 
old age creeping on, often gave her little things to do. She was 
rather a favourite with the old ladies on account of her submissive- 
ness, and her cleverness in smartening up their caps. I can’t tell you 
anything more about her. And now I must thank you once more for 
all your kindness, and Say good-night.” 

“Good-night.” Mr. Corder shook Godwin warmly by the hand. 
“You will come to me in Aldersgate Street at ten to-morrow morning? 
I want to introduce you to Milton, and put you into your new 
position without delay.” 

“T hope I sha’n’t exhaust your patience,” said Godwin, pausing at 
the door. ‘There will be a great deal to learn.” 

“And plenty of time for learning. One moment. Did you ever 
hear the name of the original owner of the ruby necklace? You said 
that it once belonged to a Polish nobleman.” 

“T have heard the name. Godwin stood still and reflected. 
“But I daresay it has slipped out of my mind, although the Countess 
mentioned it often enough. Ah, I have it now—it was Gliska!” 

And then the door closed, and the young man sauntered homeward 
under the stars, thinking seriously over those two words of advice 
Which his old friend had spoken. 
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‘Begin again.” After all, the counsel was hardly so difficult to 
follow as it seemed. To Godwin Earle, this beginning again was 
made easier than it is to most of us when we want to forget the past, 
So many startling things had happened in a short space of time, that 
his attention was forced away from the exclusive contemplation of his 
own disappointments. 

He had loved Alma Lindrick deeply and truly, with all the strength 
of a man’s first love, and had never doubted, until misfortune came 
upon him, that he was sincerely loved in return. If he had prospered 
in his career—if fate had been as kind as he had once expected, he 
might have gone through life without discovering any flaw in Alma’s 
affection. Her love was of the sort that lasts very well if it is not 
exposed to rough weather. Like certain fabrics, it would retain its 
gloss and beauty if you were careful only to wear it in the sunshine; 
but the first heavy shower destroyed its brightness, and made you feel 
ashamed of your own folly in choosing such a bad bargain. And 
shame was, perhaps, the dominant feeling in Godwin’s mind when he 
remembered that Alma had actually been his ideal woman for years, 
He had thought of her always as a model of constancy and gentle 
firmness; able to hold her own against the temptations which are sure 
to assail a girl who is reputed to be an heiress. 

Her letter, coming as the last straw upon an intolerable load of 
troubles, had completely broken down his powers of reasoning and 
thinking; and he had been over-mastered by a frantic impatience 
which almost amounted to insanity. But now—now that a friend’s 
hand had grasped his again, and a friend’s voice had promised help 
and comfort, he was capable of passing a calm judgment on Alma 
and her conduct, and looking at last with critical eyes on the girl 
whom he had loved so long and well. 

He was sure, even now, that she cared for him as much as it was 
in her nature to care for anyone. He remembered (still with a pang) 
that evening hour in the back drawing-room at Meadow House, and 
recalled every trifling detail of the little scene which had been 
enacted there, just as clearly as if he had been once more in the old 
room. He heard the familiar voices on the other side of the half-closed 
folding-doors, and felt the clasp of Alma’s slender hand as it lay 
locked in his own. He could even recall, with a smile, the inoppor- 
tune entrance of Miss Lorenski, who had come in, humbly and 
timidly, with two cups of coffee, and had been so particular in giving 
him the cup that had no cream in it. He had said something to 
Alma about the stupid intrusion, and she had taken the part of the 
poor Polish girl with that gentle sweetness which had always charmed 
him. And then he had kissed his old sweetheart for the last time; 
never dreaming that it was indeed a farewell kiss. 

But even as the picture rose up before him, his lip curled in 
sorrowful disgust at Alma’s weakness. She had been tried by the 
tests that many women have triumphantly passed through, and her 
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love had utterly failed. Truly old Corder has spoken wisely when he 
had said “ begin again.” 

Quite suddenly the vision of Alma Lindrick faded away, and another 
woman’s face, very unlike hers, seemed to be hovering near him as he 
walked along the West-End streets. This face was full and soft, and 
the eyes and lips were grave in repose, although they could brighten 
and smile with girlish gaiety. It came before him again, later on, in 
his own room, when he looked at Alma’s photograph, still in its frame 
upon the mantelpiece ; and Miss Lindrick’s aquiline nose and thin 
lips, gave place to the softer features of his travelling-companion. 

But the church clocks in the neighbourhood of Bulstrode Street 
were striking eleven, and Godwin had to remind himself that if he 
was to begin life afresh to-morrow, he must get arest to-night. Hope 
isa good opiate, and the head which had tossed restlessly on the 
pillow for many nights, was quiet at last. The heart, so long 
tormented by uncertainties, had found at length the repose that often 
comes when an old desire is given up for ever, and Godwin’s sleep 
was peaceful and sweet. 

The faithful servant had been patiently belabouring his door for 
some seconds before he opened his eyes. The young man sat up 
with a bewildered face, and slowly remembered everything. Events 
seemed to come creeping back into his memory, one by one. His 
engagement with Alma Lindrick was broken off; he had tried to 
commit suicide ; he had met with Beatrice Ward; he had found a 
staunch friend in old Corder; and he had to begin a new career in a 
City office that very day. 

When he considered matters by the light of the new morning, he 
was disposed to face life in a hopeful spirit. “ Much is to learn, and 
much to forget,” he murmured to himself, as he rose and dressed ; 
but he felt quite ready to learn, and even to forget also. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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TWENTY YEARS AGO. 


A Low-BuILT porch, where flowering creepers strayed 
And flickering lights and floating shadows played 
Around her as she stood ; about her dress 

The sunshine lingered in a mute caress ; 

Above her head a white-star jessamine hung, 

And all around her trailing roses flung 

Rich perfumes to the wandering summer air 

That stirred the tresses of her soft brown hair. 


And as we nearer drew a little space 

She came to welcome us ; a passing grace 

In face and motion, and her deep-fringed eyes 
As blue and cloudless as the summer skies. 


With lingering touches memory loves to stray 
Among the wanderings of that sunny day, 

From out its brightness flinging back a tone 

That thrills me now, though twenty years have flown 
Since last I heard it ; bringing back a smile 

That floats like sunshine through the dim defile 

Of buried years, since by her side I stood, 

And dreamed and wakened in a summer wood. 


Friend of my youth! the dream was not for me! 
Not mine that smile of girlish ecstasy ; 

Not mine that downward look, that sweet, shy tone : 
And so I left you—to awake alone. 


The day was ended ; in our quiet room, 

White smoke-wreaths circling through the falling gloom, 
We sat in silence, till one trembling star 

In lonely radiance twinkled from afar. 

And then her name fell softly from your lips, 

And o’er my soul there sank a drear eclipse ; 

I saw love’s triumph in your dark eyes shine, 

And felt the rush of bitter tears to mine. 

And still I rose and blessed you both, and threw 

My arm around your neck, old friend and true. 

How hope was shattered—all her light had fled, 

And every blossom of my life lay dead— 

You nothing recked ; we clasped strong hands, and parted— 
The one how blessed! the other broken-hearted ! 


And so you won her in the summer glow, 
And so my love-dream faded, twenty years ago. 
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in Lobing Remembrance. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD. 
Died, February 1oth, 1887. 


SHE could not wait until the earth was drest 
In flush of blossom and in cowslip gold ; 
A voice was calling to her—‘ Come and rest : 
In our fair Land we know not heat nor cold.” 
Her spirit hearkened to the high behest ; 
The work was ended, and the tale was told. 


How was it told—that story of a life? 
Faithfully, bravely, tenderly and well, 

Firm friend, sweet mother, true and loving wife, 
No bitter murmurs from her kind lips fell ; 
Still, through the discord of our common strife, 

Her soft tone echoes like a silver bell. 


How slow to blame, and oh, how swift to bless ! 
How patient through our changing loves and hates, 
How gentle in the time of heart-distress, 
And calm in all the war of wild debates ! 
We, who have loved her, know her loveliness, 
And lo! the angels praise her at the Gates. 


Good-bye, dear friend, until the Day shall break— 
The Golden Day that bids the shadows flee, 
Sweeter than dawn of spring, when daisies take 
The dewy light that shines o’er vale and lea: 
We, who are weary now, shall sleep, and wake 
To a fresh life, and find ourselves with thee. 


SARAH DouDNEY. 





